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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE passions aroused by the dispute about Covent Garden have 
subsided. It all arose, it appears, out of a misunderstanding, but 
it led to a sharp little controversy as to whether the personnel 
. employed during the opera season should be all-British, or 
% partly foreign, and whether the State ought to intervene. The public were 
__ led to suspect danger of a grave scandal when no fewer than 158 Members 
_ of Parliament felt it their duty to address an indignant letter to The Times 
_ protesting against the supposed exclusion of British artists from this 
year’s opera. But there was no scandal—except that 158 M.P.s should so 
_ lightly lend their signatures to an erroneous assumption. The proportion 
_ of British artists, it was shown, will be not less this year than last, when 
- 29 of the principal performers were British and 56 foreign, and of the 
_ remainder 309 were British and 6 foreign. 
i“ wo om um 
ty. ee would not be worth while to say anything more about the matter had 
- not the writers used threatening words, which could only have been 
_ justified if they were fully satisfied that something very wrong was con- 
_ templated. They suggested that the Minister of Labour might be called 
upon to refuse the necessary permission for foreign artists to enter this 
- country. Though their letter did not go so far as to demand that the 
personnel at the performances should be all-British, this was the inter- 
_ pretation put upon it and backed in some quarters. The Government was 
_ to be asked to intervene. The claim advanced virtually amounted to this, 
_ that a Government has and should exercise the right to fix the character 
_ of a great musical and dramatic festival which it does not even subsidize ; 


io 


that it should be sa ay to impose limitations which would tend to 


‘af 


cut off British culture from foreign influences and make it -self-sufficing 


and insular. We were, in effect, invited to put music in the same category 
_ as beef, butter and eggs, with a Music-marketing Board to regulate the 
~ home-producers of musical noises. 
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YT should hardly be necessary, one might have thought, to urge the case 
[for inviting to Covent Garden the best vocalists who can be secured, 
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both from this and from other countries. If British Grand Opera had the 
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same traditions as British drama there might be much to be said for ani 
all-British festival; then there might be, perhaps, a permanent British | 
Operatic company, just as, soon, we may hope to have a permanent National | 
Theatre Company, employing only British artists. But there is no tradition |) 
of British Grand Opera. Covent Garden has always been the scene of an 
assemblage of the most distinguished artists of the world, employed to 
render what has been held to be best in European Opera—its unique 
orchestra, however, being predominantly British. It has been an exhibition 
of world art, as expressible through Grand Opera, annually held in the 
British capital—a bringing together of the best artists of all nations whose 
combined efforts will give the best possible in its kind. That, at least, is 
the ideal aimed at. This internationalism is of the essence of the Covent 
Garden tradition, and adherence to it, it is reasonably claimed, affords the 
best means of acclimatizing Grand Opera on British soil, and inspiring the 
production of Grand Operas by British composers. 


won on on 

IGHTLY or wrongly, that is the character which the Covent Garden -' 

season has always had ; that is the tradition ; and with that is bound — 
up its prestige. In these days, when in certain foreign countries art is in 
danger of being extinguished by a narrow nationalism supported by the 
authority of the State, one is right to protest against claims advanced on 
behalf of governments that they should attempt to alter the character of a 
festival such as that of Covent Garden, or put a ban on its internationalism. 
It would be wrong, on the one hand, that British people should be deprived - 
of the opportunity of hearing the best singers of the world, and on the other 
it would be harmful to British singers to expose them to the retaliatory 
action abroad which would certainly follow if foreigners were banned — 
here. i 


A ‘ ; . { 
that there is no real danger of serious interference. On several occasions _ 


in recent years the visit of some foreign actor or variety artist has been 
jeopardized or actually prevented by refusal of permits, on the ground that 
such visits deprive English workers of employment, though the artists 


om im mn ; 
c: must not be supposed that this is a merely hypothetical question and 


themselves are well aware that interference of this kind is far more likely — 
to stand in the way of their own employment abroad. It is the concern of all 
persons who are interested in any art, whether it be music, or drama, or — 
literature, or painting, to insist on the freest possible exchange between 
one country and another. Every art is likely to languish or die of stagnation j 
if it is not constantly refreshed by the inpouring of ideas from the rest of H 
the world. Western culture is a whole whose constituent parts sprang from _ 
the same origins in Greek and Roman antiquity and have shared the same 
historical development, and it cannot be split up into exclusive units with- 
out mutilation and disaster. : 
One reason why literature and especially poetry have flourished on 
English soil is that from the early Renaissance period and onwards there 
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was easy access to foreign literature direct or through translations, so that 
the full effect of the revival of letters was felt here. And one reason why 
painting and the decorative arts lagged behind in Britain was that there was 
not the same coming and going of artists and craftsmen as there was 
between the Latin countries. Religious differences and the physical barrier 
of the Channel operated against the employment of foreign artists by 
English patrons, and English art suffered in consequence. If there had been 
more Holbeins and more Vandycks English native art would have been 
richer. 
ton on tor 


PART from the stimulation which arises by making contacts with the 

literature, drama, music and art of other countries, there is a further 
reason why at this time of all times there should be no barrier to intercourse. 
The sphere of ideas and of the creative imagination is the only sphere in 
which there is no excuse for exclusive nationalism. In proportion as the 
separating influence of economic nationalism is operative, the more urgent 
it becomes that thought and art, which admit no national borders, should 
remain free. ‘They afford the surest’ hope of maintaining the essential unity 
of the western world. It was with this conviction that John Galsworthy 
sought to extend the influence of the P.E.N. Club with a view to pro- 
moting international amity ; and when Galsworthy died, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
who might be expected to be a little more cynical about such means of 

_ promoting the World State, did not refuse to step into his shoes. 


tor won an 


T was natural that another point should be raised in connection with this 
outcry about Covent Garden—namely, the question of entertainment 
tax. When Mr. Reginald McKenna first imposed this tax it was generally 
accepted that it was justifiable as a war-time luxury tax—a tax on pleasure 
graduated according to the means of the pleasure-seekers. But now it 
assumes a very different aspect. As a tax indiscriminately levied on films 
and dog-races, on drama and music, it has increased unemployment 
among actors and actresses, and hit hardest those forms of art which are 
concerned with imaginative ideas and which have at all times to struggle 
for existence. For some time the entertainment tax just turned the scale 
between profit and loss at the Stratford Memorial Theatre. It is a formid- 
_able item in a Covent Garden season. To all drama where living actors are 
presented it came disastrously at the critical moment when it was exposed 
to unequal competition with the mass production of the cinema. 
The entertainment tax, so far as it affects drama and opera, is nothing 
less than a tax on ideas and on facilities for the exercise of the imagination. 
It is open to precisely the same objections as those which were brought 
against the old “‘ taxes on knowledge.” It is an imposition as bad in its 
effect as the Stamp Act of 1712 which imposed a tax on newspapers. A 
hundred years ago there were three “ taxes on knowledge ”’—the taxes on 
newspapers and on advertisements, abolished in 1853, and the paper duty, 
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abolished in 1861. Against these obstacles to the dissemination of news: 
and ideas was thrown the whole weight of the British Press. The entertain- 
ment tax was a reversion to the same restrictive principle ; but the case 
against it has seldom been clearly stated and never powerfully backed. 
a mn an 
HAVE been inundated with letters from readers on the so-called “ new 
schools of poetry,” some congratulating THE LonpoN Mercury for: 
breaking away from the merely pretty, sentimental and imitative, others 
angrily denouncing the obscurity and uncouthness which the writers | 
discover in the work of the younger poets. I am not surprised at the dis- : 
comfort of those who, having long habituated themselves to a certain order ° 
of thought and feeling, now find themselves invited by the very young to | 
go to school again. And, human nature being what it is, I suppose we ought | 
not to be surprised at some lack of intellectual curiosity and sympathy — 
among those who, being bewildered, lightly assume that the obscurities 
which occur are due to affectation only, or the desire to be clever at any 
cost. If that assumption were true, their indignation would be justified. 
For nothing is worse in literature than affectation, or cleverness at the 
expense of sense—unless, indeed, it be a closed mind against what is fresh 
and alive. But what are the facts? It is a fact that among the younger 
writers who appear to have anything to say there are few who find the 
older conventional verse-forms, which alone appeal to some of our cor- 
respondents, adequate for the expression of what they desire to express. 
It is easy to reply that they are the victims of a fashion. Some of them 
undoubtedly are. But even if it were no more than a fashion, it would still 
be our business to recognize merit that is beneath it or breaks through it. _ 
4) mm mn | 
i hapeaudi fashions in literature moderate ability can never escape. But 
we are confronted with something more than a fashion. Literature, in 
so far as it is alive and worthy of the name, is always adjusting itself to the 
world in which its writers live. But those adjustments in the past have bell 
gradual, since changes in the world were slower. It is a commonplace to say 
that the rate of change in the modern world outstrips the capacity of the 
human mihd to adjust itself to its new conditions. Even the more obvious 
physical changes in our environment have an incalculable effect on the 
impressions which enter our minds and form the substance of daily life. 
The Britain through which we travel is a different Britain from that of 
thirty years ago. Wordsworth would scarcely recognize his Lake country. 
The towns have been transformed. Boys of twenty were born in a world 
of internal combustion engines and steering wheels, which meant nothing 
to their fathers when they were boys. To the latter war seemed as remote 
as the Middle Ages ; to the former, it is to-morrow’s prospect. Wireless. 
and aeroplanes in the physical world, Jung and Freud in psychology, 
Fascism and Communism in politics, the slump in economics—all of these, 
though they may not have altered human nature, have profoundly modified 
the stuff of consciousness. The stream of sensations which pass through the 
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mind of a modern man never entered the consciousness of the older poets. 
But from this stuff literature has to be made. 

In handling it the poet is confronted with the same task as always—that 
of seeing his world as clearly as he can, and making it clear in his own 
mind, not only as thought, but as vision ; he will not fruitfully rush into 
expression until he can illuminate a scene which before, in its disorder- 
liness, was dark. But is it surprising that the modern poet, dealing with 
material which has never been poetically handled by any predecessor, 
working without examples in this kind before him, with no ready-made 
technique at his disposal, with no models of tact in separating the worth- 
while from the .not worth-while, should often flounder, and err in taste, 
and become awkward, ugly, and obscure ? Unnecessary obscurity, now as 
always, is a vice. To be uncommunicative is to fail in expression. But 
literature would be stone-dead if those who were writing were not trying 
to grapple with the world as it is and to discern and convey its significance. 

ton ton ton ‘ 

\ X JE might indeed despair of modern poets if they were content to 
reproduce “the beauty that was Keats.” But they are not content 
with such banal and ineffective repetition. Experiment is not inspiration, 
but much experiment—and more to-day than at any time—is the condition 
of fruitful inspiration. True, it will not produce any results worth having 
if it is undertaken merely for the sake of novelty, or for any other reason 
whatever than to find the best vehicle for giving an account of our world, 
and for making it, not less intelligible, but more intelligible, characterizing 
it, imaginatively defining it, and so simplifying it—since the order 
introduced by imaginative vision is always simpler than the raw material 
of which it is made. Many writers are content to serve up this raw material, 
untreated, unformed—and that can never be poetry. Others have forgotten 
that productive change does not imply a complete break with tradition ; 
there can be no improvisation so brilliant that it can afford to discard the 
technique of past workers, and no language intelligible which is not built 
out of existing language. (The poets of one generation are prone to turn 
and rend those of the last; but the more critical can never ignore their 
indebtedness.) Others, again, are busily thinking and concerning themselves 
mainly with intellectual propositions about life. That process is interesting, 
but it does not, by itself, lead to poetry. “ All the thinking in the world,” 
said Goethe, “ does not bring us to thought ” ; and thought does not lead 

to poetry until, as Coleridge said, it has become “ habitual and intuitive.” 

There will be no lack of speciousness, humbug and fashion-mongering, 
and clever imitation prophets. But putting that aside, we are bound to 
recognize that all this thinking about the new world in and around us, this 
experimenting with the means of revealing its character and significance, 
are absolutely indispensable if culture is to do its work of grappling with 
contemporary life, not only explaining it scientifically, but revealing and 
transmuting it in terms of feeling and perception. 
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TWO POEMS 


By MICHAEL ROBERTS 
THEY WILL COME BACK 


HEY will come back, the quiet days, 

Rosemary, myrtle, lavender, 

And spring returning, leaf by leaf, 
To the quiet heart, the single mind. 


Not with the slow septennial change, 
The steady pulse, or the iron tide ; 
With the curfew dove, the quiet bell, 
It will not come, the harvest home. 


They will not come, the gentian days, 

With the cornfield white in summer, or the long 
Provencal noon, but with the autumnal storm, 
Strikes in the north, and random shots. 


They will come back, the strenuous days, 
On Peteret Ridge, the Eagle Nest, 

And cross the gap of trivial time 

Sure as the wind, the night express. 


Through bombs, and teargas, through the acute 
Machine-gun rattling answer, strict 
Self-knowledge, dark rebellion, death 

In the shuttered streets, through barricades, 
And doors flung open in the wind, 

They will come back. 


LANGDALE: NIGHTFALL JANUARY 4th 


ARK are the shrouded hills, and vague, and the rain, 

as the wind changes, 
halts, and clouds over the fells 

drift, and the Pleiades drown. 
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JOHN PUDNEY 


The hooded fells are uncertain, the track to the tarn 
is lost, the fields are in flood, 

and at six the lane is in darkness, 

the beck is a ghost. 


Night, and the day wasted, waiting, 
watching, lethargic : 

Clouds and star-clusters are shapeless ; 
lamplight, dim starlight, floodland, 


and fellscape, vaguely forgotten. And the wind 
changes ; the sky is alert : 

Crag, sheepfold and cairn 

rise ; and the mist is swept over the fells, 


And the seven stars of Orion, 
star-points driven home, 

are nails in a buckler, or splinters 
of light in the mind. 


The touch of the track is a landmark 

of stone underfoot, 

The clouds and star-clusters are islands, 
And water leaps down in the ghyll. 


THE CITY WATCH 


By JOHN PUDNEY 


NNA ina close dream: and my waked heart hears 
At hurraying of stars, the windy, white, light cheers « 


and closer, a close argument of which the part 
is in Anna’s dreaming heart, and in my heart. 


Waking alone ; O, wishing the earth the less 
for agony in the bone, for the tender artfulness 


which points to twisted gutters, to the long street’s bend 


as the end of a mean city that has no end. 


I, once protagonist of spring, can see 
in Anna’s mystery the secret part of me, 


that does not dare to be cheered by the stars nor dare 


to care for sunrise in a blinded street’s despair. 
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By SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 


N the mantelshelf love and beauty are housed together. 
() tes are the two black vases painted with pink roses, 
And the two dogs carrying baskets of flowers in their jaws. 
There are the two fans stencilled with characters from Japan, 
The ruby glass urns each holding a sprig of heather, 
And the two black velvet cats with bead eyes, pink noses, and white 
cotton claws. 


All these things on the mantelshelf are beautiful and are married : 

The two black vases throb with their sympathetic pink roses, 

The puss thinks only of her tom and the dog of his bitch. 

On the one fan a girl is coquetting and on the other a man, 

Out of the same vein of fancy the urns were quarried, 

Even the sprigs of heather have been dried so long you can’t tell ’tother 
from which. 


But amidst this love and beauty are two uncomely whose sorrows 

Isled in several celibacy can never, never be mated, 

One of them being but for use and the other useful no more. 

With a stern voice rocking its way through time the alarm clock 

Confronts with a pallid face the billowing to-morrows 

And pute its back on the enlarged photo of young Osbert who died at 
the war. 


Against the crumpled cloth where the photographer’s fancy 

Has twined with roses the grand balustrade he poses, 

His hands hang limp from the khaki sleeves and his legs are bent. 

His enormous ears are pricked and tense as a startled hare’s, 

He smiles—and his beseeching swagger is that of a nancy, 

And plain to see on the picture is death’s indifferent rubber stamp of 
assent. 


As though through gathering mist he stares out through the photo’s 
Discolouring, where the lamp throws its pink-shaded echo of roses 

On the table laid for supper with cheese and pickles and tea. 

The rose-light falls on his kin who sit there with a whole skin, 

It illumines through England the cottage homes where just such ex-voto 


Are preserved on their mantelshelves by the living in token that they are 
not as he. 
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Uncomely and unespoused amid the espousals of beauty, 

The cats with their plighted noses, the vases pledging their roses, 

The scapegoat of the mantelshelf he stands and may not even cleave 

To the other unpaired heart that beats beside him and apart ; 

For the pale-faced clock has heard, as he did, the voice of duty 

And disowns him whom time has disowned, whom age cannot succour 
nor the years reprieve. 


MANGOLDS 
By SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 


T field-gaps heaped, buttressing barn-wall and hedge, 

Mounded along the main-road’s grassy edge, 

Dull harvest and unsung, the mangolds are gathered— 
Lopped clods of earth looking, skull-pale in these dark-weathered 
Closer-hooded days of autumn decreasing. 

They wait, and the rains wash them, and the wind’s teasing 
Dries off from their stolid chaps and unstirred the last 
Flecks of the mothering soil. Day-long lumber past 
Lorries and farm tumbrils with the mangold load, 
And the cars spurn the spillings along the road— 
Limboed chance-falls, not worth the pitch and tossing 
Of child’s-play even. To-day at the level crossing 

We watched our last of them: truck after truck full 
Of the identical rough image of a skull, 

Not for any sense socketed, not for any crown 

Grown but to grow, to be uprooted, sliced down 


For cattle-mash or in the winter fold scattered. 


On through the emptied fields the train clattered, 


4 The smoke thinned, the releasing signal jangled . . . 


Where on earth, we said, is the need of so many mangolds ? 


In fields ploughing, mucking out barton or plashing hedge, 
_ Bicycling home along the main-road’s edge, 
_ Dulled of aspect and speech go the labourers. 


Legged clods of earth looking, numb-skulled with all weathers’ 


_ Buffeting, and broken on the year’s wheel of toil unceasing. 


Sun flays and the rain sods them, and the wind’s teasing 
Subdues on their sullen cheeks and inured the last 


Rebellion of the blood, dyes them ail to the fast 


Sad Adam tint, wraps bone with likeness of clay 


_ Even before the death-cart lumbers them away. __ 

- Heaped, mounded, buttressing, everywhere multiplied, _ 

_ Where in earth, I say, can be safe hiding for these in their autumn-tide, 
- For these skulls to what end socketed, with what crown glorified ? 
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By HENRY R. SAUNDERS 
[Te lilies bloom not any more in this his vale, 


There is no tread of his pale-featured ladies, 
Cleaving the nodding heads in tense travail, 
Smooth limbs in starlit eddies 
Of moon-white flowers that whisper under hood 
Their dreams, in wan and immemoria! brood. 


There is no sickle in the scarce-hung sky, 
Imaginings of silver, imagery, 

For these with his thin way-worn ladies high 
Avalon-wards ; only the oak-grove gray 
Swings a pale censer in the hemlock flower 
Destined to bloom this hour. 


Wan, wasted is the woof of that dream-valley ; 
Lilies and ladies they have gone together, 
Threaden the labyrinthine ways ethereally 
Toward some panoplied caerulean weather, 
Since that he stays his staff and calls to them 
From the Unlimnable to requiem. 


Here in the vast and thunderous courts that chain me 

I hear them go—I hear him call them home. 

Stay ! Stay ! O beauteous things, though to arraign me 
That now I stand not by the echoing foam, 

Pillared with him against the gates of dawn, 

Sighting afar the maze of golden turrets, wondrous Avalon. 


The limbs of the oaks are rived with endless pain. 

A Faun screams in the wood, the hemlock blossom bends, 
And spills thin golden grain. 

Now is the rite done, the ceremony ends, 

And distant, dark, inconsolable fell 

Drape round the wild, implacable farewell. 
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LODGE AND MANSION 


By LAURENCE WHISTLER 


HEN you have left me, beautiful, alone, 
This tireless soul and tired thing of breath, 
Again toward two houses I must run 


And always be encroaching fast upon 
Your beauty and the hour of my death. 


How little, in your loving if I died 
Kissed into Silence, should I want of faith ! 
But like a timid bridegroom and a bride 
. Never my sweet completions concide— 
Your beauty and the hour of my death. 


Oh then some darkness when delight is due 
Conceal in your rare lips a painless wraith 
Of poison to consume my body too, 

That I may drink, while all the world is you, 
Your beauty and the hour of my death. 


Then in our holy arms what could we fear ? 

We would not fear, to do no more with breath— 
It was the little dawn we could not bear 

That looked into the night—oh take, my dear, 
Your hour and the beauty of my death. 
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THE ARTS UNDER DICTATORSHIP 


By C. E. M. JOAD 
I 


O us “the most notable thing by far about this talk was the 

set idea of everyone that literature should be under political 

control and restraint.” The quotation, from H. G. Wells’s 

Experiment in Autobiography, records his impression of a 
conversation with half a dozen of the younger Russian writers whom 
Wells interviewed, grouped disciple-like round the central figure of the 
new high priest of Soviet orthodoxy, Maxim Gorky. The farther one 
travels leftwards in politics, the more complete the circle which the wheel of 
intolerance is found to have turned :—‘‘ We have come,” Wells sadly 
reflects “‘ to the worst vice of the right again and literary expression is 
restricted to acceptable opinions.”’ As to the prevalence of the vice on the 
authoritarian “right” there can unfortunately at the moment be no 
two opinions. The Nazi and the Fascist have put thought into political 
blinkers and art into its political place. In future words are to keep step 
and notes to march in time. In a word, “the principle of authoritative 
leadership will,” to quote from Dr. Goebbels, “‘ define the range within 
which the artist is to move.”* With rare exceptions, culture, thought, and 
truth as such no longer exist on the Continent of Europe: there is only 
Communist culture, Nazi truth, Fascist thought. Those whose concern is 
the creation or the rendering of beauty fare little better than those whose 
quest is truth. Fiirtwangler is driven to resign his post as conductor of 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra because of his refusal to endorse the 
officially prescribed view that Hindemith’s music, being non-Aryan, is, 
therefore, wicked ; the works of Weber and Mendelssohn have disappeared 
from the Berlin concert platform; while Elizabeth Bergner, the best 
actress that has come out of Germany for many years, vanishes alike 
from screen and stage. Even the fantasies of children must go in fetters. 
The golliwog, I read in the papers, has been banned as a toy because of 
its non-Aryan appearance. .. . 

It would ill become us to wax too righteously indignant over these. 
aberrations. For in this matter the record of the democracies of the West, 
though better, is far from clean. The Irish Free State seeks to make its 
citizens moral by refusing to admit the works of Aldous Huxley and 
James Joyce. The list of books whose entry into Canada is prohibited 
runs into half a dozen octavo pages. Great Britain excludes Ulysses as. 
obscene, while the United States, which admits Shakespeare, the Bibl 
and Ulysses, recently decided to be shocked by Voltaire. 


ote 


* Dr. Goebbels as reported in The Times, June 5th, 1934 
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Now, every writer and artist makes certain assumptions with regard 
to the nature of his work, which are violated by these political restrictions. 
He takes it for granted, for example, that thought should be free, that the 
spirit should blow where it listeth, and that beauty is a common possession of 
all mankind. He takes it for granted that it is for humanity’s good that 
through the medium of art and literature the race should have access to what 
is stirring in the minds of its most gifted individuals. He knows that, 
though political behaviour must be governed by law and moral by 
convention, in the world of creative thought and imagination there are 
no laws and, the fewer conventions the better. If he is himself politically 
minded, he goes farther and assumes with Wells that the more authoritarian 
the State, the greater the need for the freedom of the thinker. ‘ The 
greater the political and social rigidity,” Wells argues, in the conversation 
referred to, “the more need for thought and comment to play about it.” 
These common assumptions of writers and artists are, as we have seen, 
widely challenged by most of the Governments which are in control of 
civilized States to-day. What, then, it is pertinent to ask, are their grounds ? 
How far can they be substantiated ? 

The case for the freedom of the artist and the writer cannot, it is obvious, 
contain much that is novel. But we have for so long taken it for granted that 
such freedom is a good that many of us have forgotten why we believe 
it to be a good, and by what arguments our belief may be defended. If, 
then, there is a suggestion of platitude and the restatement of well-worn 
truths in what follows, let the repudiation of their implications by 
contemporary Governments, and the forgetfulness of their grounds by 
those whose self esteem, whose very existence depends upon their recog- 
nition, be my excuse. 


II 


I begin by stating an axiom :—Every advance in the mind of the race is 
due to the creative insight of individuals. It is to individuals that we owe 
the development which separates us from our Neanderthalian ancestors, 
just as they owed their superiority to theirs to some remote pre-human 
creature who first forsook the trees, forwent the use of his tail, and, dis- 


_daining the obvious method of progression on four legs, achieved a 


precarious eminence on two. In its application to that which the modern 
world chiefly values as a good, control over matter, the axiom is a truism. 
The material civilization of the West is the result of endowing a population 
whose minds, taking them by and large, are indistinguishable in essential 
quality from those of the crowds of Ancient Athens, Babylon, or Rome, 
with the fruits of the creative ability of a few dozen men of genius, assisted 


by a few thousand intelligent disciples. Science produces the miracle of 


the wireless, and the ultimate ether vibrates to the strains of negroid music ; 
of the talkies, and amorous ecstasy is registered on a thousand screens. 


4 The dictators, who pride themselves on good sanitation and punctual 
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time-tables, fail to realize that drains and trains are the products of that 
very process of free and independent enquiry which in its contemporary 
expressions they seek to suppress. It is, indeed, characteristic of 
dictatorship to accept the product while forbidding the process. Even a 
savage can wear a top hat... . 

The creative activity of the independent mind, responsible for the 
material framework of modern civilization, is responsible no less for 
original thinking in philosophy and politics, for the development of the 
moral consciousness, for all that is great in painting and music and for 
all that is vital in literature. Such creative activity is in every case the 
possession of exceptional and exceptionally gifted individuals. Now the 
very fact of its originality exhibits the products of new thought in an 
outrageous, of new sensibility in a repulsive aspect to the thinker’s and 
artist’s contemporaries. There are vested interests in the minds, ears and 
eyes, no less than in the land of a community, and those who have already 


staked out their claims will, naturally enough, have no squatting on such 


valuable property. Thus, besides unsettling men’s minds and alarming 
their morals, original thought inevitably challenges the existence of the 
vested interests in what is established, with the result that the original 
genius in any sphere is abused as an outrageous and often as a blasphemous 
impostor. While heterodoxy in art is at worst rated as eccentricity or folly, 
heterodoxy in politics, religion, or morals is represented as a vicious 


poison which, if tolerantly received, will corrupt the very foundations of 


society. Thus while the genius in the sphere of art is usually permitted to 
starve in a garret, the genius in the sphere of conduct is persecuted and 
killed with the sanction of the law. 


An examination of the great legal trails of history from this point of 
view would throw a revealing light upon the progress of our species. | 


Socrates, Giordano Bruno and Servetus were all tried and condemned for 
holding opinions distasteful to persons in authority in their own day, 


for which the world now honours them. Shelley defines a genius as one who — 
* beholds the future in the present, and his thoughts are the germ of the — 


flower and fruit of latest time.” To give the definition a biological flavour, 


we may conceive of the ‘genius as an evolutionary “‘ sport” on the mental — 


and spiritual plane. In his capacity of ‘‘ sport,”’ he represents a new thrust 
on the part of life, anticipating in his thought and vision the future develop- 
ment of the species as a whole. Hence he destroys the existing level of 
thought, morals and taste only to prepare for a new one. In due 
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course, if his ideas “ breed true,” the thought of the community as a — 
whole moves up to the level from which the genius first announced his 


subversive doctrines, and we have the familiar historical spectacle of the 
heterodoxies of one age becoming the platitudes of the next. | 

The formula that governs the appearance and reception of original 
ideas in politics and morals applies no less to the products of original 
vision in art. Again and again, works which are now accepted as 
embodiments of orthodoxy have been denounced on their first appearance 
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as outrages upon public decency and violations of the canons of good 
taste. Let me cite for the edification of those of my readers whose sense 
of irony is gratified, and whose sense of philosophical detachment enhanced, 


_ by reflection upon the follies of the race, one or two examples of the 


process at work. 

One of the earliest pre-Raphaelite pictures was the well-known “ Christ 
in the House of His Parents” by Millais. Of this a leading art critic of the 
period wrote : 


Mr. Millais has been successful in giving to the higher forms, characters and 
meanings a circumstantial art-language, from which we recoil with loathing and 
disgust. There are many to whom his work will seem a pictorial blasphemy. 


Dickens, always a spokesman for the contemporary Plain Man, thus 
described the same picture in a Household Words article : 


In the foreground is a hideous, wry-necked, blubbering red-haired boy in a 
nightgown, who appears to have received a poke in the hand from the stick of 
another boy with whom he has been playing in an adjacent gutter, and to be holding 
it up for the contemplation of the kneeling woman, so horrible in her ugliness that 
(supposing it were possible for a human creature to exist for a moment with that 
dislocated throat) she would stand out from the rest of the company as a monster 
in the lowest gin-shop in England. 


Thirty years later, one of the world’s most popular pictures, Whistler’s 


_ “ Portrait of his Mother,” was similarly received. 


Before such pictures (wrote the critic of The Times) the mind vacillates between 
the feeling that the artist is playing a practical joke and that he is suffering from 
some peculiar form of optical delusion. After all, there are certain accepted canons 
about what constitutes good drawing, good colour, and good painting, and when 
an artist deliberately sets himself to ignore or violate all these, it is desirable that 
his work should not be classed with that of ordinary artists. 


Millais in due course became President of the Royal Academy, and 


his picture belongs to the nation and hangs in the Tate Gallery. It is 
‘difficult to understand to-day how anything so charming could ever have 
caused offence. The Whistler portrait hangs in the Louvre, and so universal 


_ is its appeal that during the war it was turned, with doubtful taste but 


undoubted success, into a poster advertising War Bonds. Of one of 


_ Cezanne’s pictures Whistler himself remarked :—“ If a child of ten had 
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drawn that on her slate, her mother, if she had been a good mother, ought 
_ to have slapped her.” 


As with poetry, so with music. The following are quotations from con- 


temporary criticisms of Beethoven’s work, published on the occasion 


of his death. ay ne Sesh ge Le 
Enumerating its general characteristics, a critic described it as “ obscure, 


eccentric and unmelodious.” ‘‘ Few marks of study are to be found in his 


works, and not an example of a fugue regularly conducted.” His 


‘Symphonies are stigmatized as “ prolix and wearisome ” ; he perpetually 
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mistook ‘“ noise for grandeur, and extravagance for originality,” spoiling ; 
his effects “‘ by much that was turgid and not a little that bordered on the : 
ridiculous.” In this connexion the comments and criticisms passed on | 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony, now regarded as in the main an imitative : 
work, displaying few of the individual characteristics which we are: 
accustomed to associate with its author, are particularly instructive. 

Mozart himself, who to-day is regarded as the perfect embodiment of ' 
classical good form in music, and who possesses such an extraordinary — 
command of the technique of his art that his operas and symphonies, while 
contriving to express every phase of passional emotion, are nevertheless 
found on examination to be at the same time perfectly symmetrical sound 
patterns, was violently attacked by his contemporaries for employing 
music to achieve effects for which it was never designed. Absence of 
melody, illegitimate and discordant harmonic progressions, monstrous 
abuse of the orchestra, in short, all the stock criticisms which are levelled 
at most modern music to-day, and were levelled fifty years ago against 
Wagner, were brought one hundred and fifty years ago against Mozart 
himself. 

Instances could be multiplied indefinitely. 

Enough have been given to illustrate the antagonism which is almost 
invariably aroused by the impact of genius upon the community. 
Inevitably we hear only of those who break through and win acceptance, 
if not from their own generation, then from the next. But for every one who, 
in the teeth of opposition succeeds in imposing his original inspiration 
upon the consciousness of his fellows, there may have been, there probably 
have been, a dozen who have been stifled by opposition or silenced by 
neglect. The case, then, for liberty for the thinker to express his thought, 
the artist his vision, is the case for refusing to block the channels along 
which alone those intimations can reach the mind of man, whose 
embodiment in paint or stone or sound, or whose realization in moral code 
or political system constitutes in the only real sense of the word his progress. 

Now this is the case that modern Governments deny, and by their denial 
devitalize the arts. “‘ They tell me that we have no literature now in France. 
I will speak to the Minister of the Interior about it.” The nd th 


Napoleon’s, aptly illustrates the attitude of the dictator to art and the 
plight of the arts under dictatorship. If liberty is the air, the arts are the 
flowers of the spirit. Like flowers, they can bloom only in a favourable 
environment, an environment which permits the spirit to blow where it 
listeth. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that they cannot be made to bloom by 
Act of Parliament. It is none the less true. You can*no more cultivate 
the spirit of man by legislative enactment than you can break it by perse- 
cution. You can threaten to punish a poet, if he does not turn out a sonnet. 
a week, and you will get your sonnets ; but, as the melancholy record of 
the Poets Laureate has shown, you will not get good sonnets. 
_ Hence, when men’s minds are required to march in step and their 
imaginations to function to order, art and literature may be expected to’ 
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go into retirement. And this, as history frequently demonstrates, is precisely 
what happens. Compare, for example, the literature of the Roman Empire 
with that of the Roman Republic. After Virgil and Lucretius, Ovid and 
Horace, Catullus and Propertius, Livy and Cicero, only the names of 
Tacitus and the younger Seneca, Juvenal and Martial, stand out from the 
welter of mediocrity which was literature over a period of three hundred 
years. Or compare the output and quality of literature, and particularly of 
poetic literature, in Germany during the early part of the nineteenth 
century with its output and quality under Bismarck and subsequently 
under William IT. Compare the painting of the France of the Revolution and 
the First Empire, when it was expected of pictures that they should 
glorify the ideals of the State, with the outburst of original artistic genius 
that characterized the later part of the nineteenth century, and especially 
the period after the fall of Napoleon III. David, no doubt, was a great 
painter, though much of his work is pictorial propaganda turned out to 
order ; but, after David, Ingres was the only painter of merit who flourished 
under the dictatorship.* What a contrast with the number and the brilliance 


- of those who came afterwards—with Manet and Monet, Renoir and 
_ Cezanne, Degas, Sisley and Seurat. Nor is this poverty of the arts under 


dictatorship solely due to the fact that sensitive and gifted individuals 


_ revolt against the imposition of culture from above, and, protesting against 


the proscription of the independent products of the human spirit are 
exiled or silenced because of their protest. It is also that the policy of a 


_ dictatorship, which is to take art and letters under its wing and use them 


for moral and political ends, kills the objects of its patronage. 
Art and letters, philosophy and science, belong to the world of the mind 
and the spirit from which they spring. ‘They are the products of that same 


_ impulsion whose genera! expression we know as the process of evolution, 


a process which extends from the stirrings of the first amceba to the 
pontificatings of the latest dictator. Artists and writers, philosophers and 
moralists, are the instruments which life creates to give conscious expression 


to its instinctive purpose. As such, they deepen and broaden the mind, 


no less than they refine and enlarge the vision of the species as a whole, 


_ pointing forward to the next level of its evolutionary development. To 
impede the free activity of the creative spirit or to seek to canalize it 


within the channels of political convenience, is thus to oppose the de- 


_ velopment of the species and to seek to arrest the movement of life at the 
level of its existing achievement. 


* Ingres lived on until 1867, so that only a small part of his productive life was passed 


under the dictatorship conditions of the First Empire. 
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THE WAYSIDE SPRING 
By OLIVER GOSSMAN 


E were descending the farm road in two groups, my parents: 
and Catherine’s in front, Catherine and myself lagging ten! 
paces or so behind. It was a fine morning in September and | 
the distant hills wore the bronze hue of the season, while the : 
slight east wind lightly brushed the surface of the firth to an opaque, 
wedgwood blue. | 

We two had just become engaged the evening before, and the two 
families, who had nothing else in common, set forth on this formal walk 
together to put a bold front on what couldn’t well be helped. My mother 
was convinced that any only child, with exception of myself, must be a spoilt 
child. And Catherine’s mother having been an early flame of my father’s, 
on that account, strange to say, he had formed a poor opinion of her and 
all her establishment. 

But Catherine’s mother had yesterday shed a tear or two and bidden us 
kiss each other before everybody under the family chandelier. It was 
awkward for us, who had been so long used to steal our kisses behind all 
their backs. Our passion, hitherto inseparable from a delicious sense of 
guilt, at that one moment abandoned us. “‘ Now indeed we are in for it,” 
was what we both thought, not a little dismayed. ! 

And it was the first occasion the Professor had ever had to shake hands 
with me. It chilled me further that he looked at me in his absent-minded 
way, appraising me cursorily enough yet apparently full of doubt. As if I 
had been, was and always would be a foregone conclusion. It was not 
aimed so much at me as at the species: which made it all the worse, fo: 
any man of spirit would rather be damned in himself than in his classi 
fication. So you might look with misgiving at your new coat and say: 
“Yes, yes, the nap is new but it is the same old story.” He lacked self. 
confidence, the old man, and for that reason he wore a sceptical air, much 
as he wore his spectacles ; and just where he mostly wore those, on the 
top wrinkles of a forehead highly polished by a life of academic though 

Our moorland walk, however, the tonic air, and the sunny prospects o 
sea and skyline, restored to liberty our natural feelings again, and in the 
pure September sunshine they recovered all their old warmth and inherent 
stealth. Birds were about, a flock of gulls came ashore and alighted on the 
green slope beneath us, a covey of partridges rose from the field above us 
and made off with a brief to-do of their watchman’s rattles. The hedgerows 
were bright with their various berries, the briars red with their hips-andal 
haws, and fresh troves of bramble kept showing up long after we had had 
our fill of them, our fingers and our handkerchiefs stained deep with the 
tell-tale juice, which is crimson but like good ink turns black. All this, 
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and the distant sails, and the sailing clouds, and the sheep browsing, and 
the hum of an occasional bee, and the crown belfry of Gourock town far 
off, accorded very well with the blend of languor and ardour that possessed 
our young limbs. 

The group in front came to a halt. It was the Professor, with his light- 
grey tail-coat, his wideawake in one hand, his ebony stick in the other, who 
had stopped in his tracks. As we came up, either by chance or under some 
sly professorial spell perfected by long practice, we all formed the best 
part of a circle about him. He was pointing with his monitorial stick at a 
small spring in the bank by the wayside. 

“The soul at peace with itself,”’ he said. 

_ Out of politeness, or respect for the new bonds of relationship on all 
sides, also perhaps because it was a Sunday morning, yet with constraint 
nevertheless, we all took this very solemnly. We looked at the spring, 
we looked at our feet. Then Catherine and I looked with a wealth of under- 
standing at one another, while my father looked up at the sky and cleared 
his throat of the only audible trace of embarrassment amongst us. 

The water of the little pool was certainly very clear, and owing to the 
character of the soil at the bottom it was in colour a rich golden brown 
like a very fine old brandy. 

The Professor next stepped forward, struck his stick deep into the 
spring, and started to stir up all the mud at the bottom with deliberate 
violence. Wisps of his white hair waved up on his head and the exertion 


_ brought a flush right over his brows. Catherine’s mother and mine together 


cried: “ Oh! ”’—somewhat ineffectually. 
“No one is immune,” said the Professor. “‘ You can do the same with 


any human soul.” 


One result of this interruption was that we now proceeded in three 
groups, or pairs. The Professor, of course, was the first to move, his coat- 
tails flapping with the comical oddity by which you could have identified 
him in a crowd, owing to the slight limp he had of the left leg. We were all 
refreshed, like a small congregation issuing from church cheered to find 


_ the sermon much shorter than they had expected it to be. We two at 
~ once dropped behind, full of ourselves. My parents took the lead, my small, 


self-sufficient father stepping out with his jaunty alacrity, whistling 
through his thin moustache in the noiseless, non-committal way he had. 
My mother laboured along by his side in her habitual good humour, a 


- little wistful as she mostly was towards the end of her rare hours of leisure ; 


with just a trace of a stoop, too, because of her ailment, as if the small of 
her back must still nag at her cheerful and serene spirit. Her comfortable 
figure had a cornucopian aspect, for she carried in the bend of her tender 
left arm the booty of early autumn for her vases at home: some heather, 


some holly, beautiful long grasses, sprays of thorn berry, and the like. 
_ Catherine’s mother carried a similar armful to begin with ; but she kept 
_ dropping bits of it in her progress. It became my business to pick these 
up as we reached them. I gave them to Catherine, who popped them into 
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the large straw hat which swung by its broad ribbon from her arm. As we 
thus descended the hillside by that grey, grim farm road, in three appointed 
pairs, we might have been a stray fragment from some Druidical procession. 
The three uniform bunches of nature’s casual bounty heightened the 
remotely sacrificial effect. 

“‘ Daddy meant that for me,” Catherine said. She was a headstrong young 
woman, given, I knew, to taking things to herself. If there is one thing 
tries my patience more than another it is having to enter into long explana- 
tions of something which doesn’t, in fact, exist. But Catherine had taken” 
the brief homily much to heart ; she showed an unexpected seriousness now 
quite equal to her father’s ; her usually sunny brows remained clouded as 
a result of the short, arbitrary tempest which the Professor, with the vortical 
churning of his ebony stick, had cast into the dreamlike perfection of the 
unoffending wayside spring. 

“ They had a dreadful quarrel last night,” she said. 

About me! That was naturally my first thought. 

‘We did not come into it,” she went on, “ not directly, that is; only 
by the time everything was coming into it. It was as if our happiness, after _ 
they had been talking of nothing else for three hours, suddenly meant 
nothing to them. What can they have to quarrel so shockingly about that 
is secret to themselves and has nothing to do with anybody else ? ”’ 

What could I say to that ? The marital quarrel, the source of a thousand — 
popular jokes in every land and amongst all conditions of men, is a pheno- — 
menon of our ungovernable nature that the scientific mind can only accept. 
But in our beatific circumstances I could not speak in that strain. It was — 
easy to surmise that two elderly people apparently so similar in small 
things and so profoundly different in their major realities must have 
many a set-to. The Professor could never have been brought to under- — 
stand that Catherine’s mother was easy-going and unconventional simply — 
from inertia: from an innate conviction that the world around her, 
including the Professor himself, would be a model of order and stability 
if only it adjusted itself to her needs. 

Catherine was evidently thinking the same, though in different terms. — 

“It’s not good in marriage to have the same faults,” she said, quite 
unaware how oddly her sagacity expressed itself. ‘‘ If you are both extrava- 
gant, for instance. That’s not the case with my parents, such as they are. 
They are not exactly careful, I know ; still, they are simple in their tastes, ' 
which is just as good. But they are both astonishingly forgetful about 
things. Our dinner-table would be nothing better than a buffet, if we hadn’t 
to wait for Daddy to say grace.” : 

“Yes ; you said your mother was there yesterday when I turned up, 
only because it began to rain and she hurried back for her umbrella.” 

“'That’s right. Daddy is absent-minded because he is thinking ; whereas 
Mother is absent-minded because she is not. It’s very old-fashioned, — 
but I like to hear Father say grace: his bowed head is so noble. When we — 
have to wait for him he says it beautifully. When we have to wait for Mother | 
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he doesn’t rush it as you might think : he only makes it very heart-searching, 
as if there were a famine throughout the land.” 

In the floral wake of Catherine’s mother I here dipped like an expert 
gull and retrieved a sprig of oak with flawless leaves and two ornate acorns 
on it. Catherine stopped to tuck this into her improvised basket, taking 
care that the acorns should not be broken off. 

** But surely I had some heather here!” 

“* So you had,” said I. 

We turned round, and there in the dry, dustless roadway, not very far 
behind us, we spotted the little purple bunch. “‘ That comes of talking,” 
Catherine said fretfully ; while I trotted back and fetched her heather. 

“You know my room was painted yesterday morning, and because 
they thought the strong smell of the fresh paint would give me hay-fever 
or painter’s sniffles or something, it was arranged that I should sleep in 
the study downstairs. As soon as I had gone to bed they forgot all about 
me. That’s how I came to overhear everything. And what a quarrel! I 
was well tucked in when it began. I started up. I could do nothing but lie 
there on my elbow till my elbow ached, not daring to make a single creak, 
watching the thin streak of light under my door.” 

Catherine was speaking mournfully. It was no laughing matter for 
either of us; she was speaking of her, to me Catherine’s, parents. Her 
drollery was due, I believe, to the salt sharpness of her sensations ; it 
was much like the deceptive sparkle of incipient tears. She made her 
digressions, too, as if, having unguardedly entered upon the betrayal, she 
was now anxious to postpone it. She could have had any help from me that 
lay in my power. We might have stopped and done some blackberrying 
again. Or she could have tossed her head, seized my arm, and, with one of 
her madcap cries taken to the grassy, hazardous declivity on our left hand. 
That sort of impulse, casting care to the winds, was not new to us; it is 
second nature to lovers, if it is not, in fact, their primary nature. But she was 
brooding, and so she walked on and continued. Despite the small despair 
into which she was plunging herself, she looked capital : the summer sun 
had ripened her colour, freckled her forearms, and added to her sovereign 
well-being a provoking lassitude. 

‘There was something in the afternoon,” she said, “ but your arrival 
put a stop to that. How nice they were with us, and especially with one 
another ! At night it broke out suddenly, about some notes Daddy said he 
couldn’t find. I’d never put it past Mother to file away any notes of Daddy’s 
with the correspondence she stuffs into that old bureau of hers. She might 
even stick them up on the spike in the kitchen with the household accounts. 
On the other hand, my father has a way of bringing papers with him into 
the sitting-room to read over while he is having his tea, and then he puts 
them on the sideboard behind him. As a matter of fact, I found the things 
this morning on the tea-trolley, with a box of chocolates Mother had 
bought and two books Father had from the library. So that explains nothing. 
The notes had really less to do with their quarrel than a puff of wind has 
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to do with a house on fire when the loft has been smouldering away for a 
whole week. 

‘Perhaps their separate tempers might have blown off in one way or 
another if they had not come to a head just on that day. We had the painters 
in. Daddy came back from his morning walk with his notes and his thoughts 
and all, to find Mother and the paperhangers turning his study upside 
down. And there was the grand dinner being prepared for me and you 
in the evening, when we are accustomed to a makeshift supper. Daddy 
threw up his hands at three o’clock and loudly devoted the day to us. 
Finally, Mother disappeared before afternoon tea and only turned up five 
minutes before you came, and then only to fetch her gamp. But I don’t 


know. Poor Mother, when she likes, can be easy-going in such an insuffer- — 


ably long-suffering sort of way: letting things slide as if every urgency, 
including her own, were simply too much for her unique common-sense. 
When she has us all looking for her handkerchief, she laughs with such a 
funny sort of triumph, you’d think it wasn’t her nose was running. If 
Mother is ever killed by a bull or a locomotive it will be because she can’t 
understand they are in earnest. For Father made the state of affairs clear 
enough. Where I lay in the dark I could hear him fumbling around for his 
notes, and grumbling and growling. Snarling, in fact. My father! who 
wears his dignity as best he can, I know, but it’s his, he has a right to 
defend it. All the time he was trying to get away from her, and all the time 
she was trying to get a hold of him. As a rule Mother can never stick to the 

oint ; now she could stick to nothing else. ‘ You’ve mislaid them,’ she 

ept repeating, ‘that’s all.’ And whenever Daddy touched any object, 
wasn’t he savage ! I could hear that if a chair got in his way he kicked it. 


Mother took to herself all this violence he was trying to get out on anything» 


but her that came in his way. Whenever he kicked anything she cried out, 
And she kept repeating, when it was clear that the notes didn’t matter a 
scrap to either of them: ‘ You’ve mislaid them, I tell you, that’s all.’ 
‘Then let them go,’ Father said; ‘ they’re of no account in this damned 


house, that’s plain.’ Mother said, ‘ Don’t swear, please,’ and Father at 


once shouted ‘ Damnation!’ Money came into it, too: between them ! 
How he couldn’t make any, how she couldn’t save any. Money is the 
devil: the shadow of it is more important than any light it ever casts. 
What things they said to one another—such terribly true things but such 
terribly small things! They turned inside out everything that makes 
them both so lovable. I never knew the truth could lie so brazenly. It 
made no difference that I couldn’t see them; it made it worse, in fact. 
They became so ugly as they went on, uglier and uglier. Suddenly Mother 
gave a little cry and there was a tremendous smash ! ” 

Catherine paused when I stooped to pick a spray of withered camo- 
mile flowers. Her now tragic little stage was fresh in my memory, the 
conspicuous objects in it, the very limited space at the disposal of the two 
actors choking and choking each other with their scandalous passions. 
The guess I made was uncannily well-informed. 
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“ It was a plate,” Catherine said. ‘‘ It was the big china plate that has 
stood against the back of our sideboard as long as I can remember. It was 
always slipping ; it had been down before ; it was cemented and wired all 
over. But Father had taken it up and dashed it to the ground. Mother, I 
could hear, was down on her hands and knees trying to gather up the 
pieces. I could hear them tinkling. ‘ You’ve broken it, you’ve broken it,’ 
she kept repeating. I was glad she spoke, I was glad to hear the chips 
tinkling. The silence after the smash was the sort of silence there must 
be after a murder. All Father said, and in a very hard, angry voice, was : 
‘Something had to go.’ But there were too many pieces even for both her 
hands. I heard them all tinkle together on to the carpet again. Evidently 
she fetched the fire shovel or the ash-pan or something for them, for she 
swept them up very noisily and went out into the kitchen. From there she 
kept repeating: ‘ What am I to do with this, what am I to do with all 
this ?’ I don’t know what she did with it, where she has put them. She 
didn’t come back. She went from the kitchen straight to the stairs, crying 
now, poor Mother, but all in the wrong way. She went up slowly, sobbing 
querulously step by step, at Father. There was a little click: the streak 
of light under my door vanished. Was that his answer ? Perhaps it just so 
happened. It was the first chance he had had to do something ordinary and 
necessary and he did it. On the landing above, at their bedroom door, 
Mother was still weeping, still all in the wrong way. If only she could 
really have broken down and not kept crying so from a closed heart ! 

** My father sighed. When I heard him move at last, very brusquely, it 
took all the strength out of me to think what a misery it is for them both 
to have to sleep now in the same room. At least, I thought, he has control 
of himself again. He went out as quietly as he could and switched off the 
hall lamp, and he closed the sitting-room door very cautiously: I mean 
he didn’t slam it. But suddenly I realized that he had shut it from the znszde. 
I heard his step, his strong shoe squeaking a bit, first on the carpet, then on 
the linoleum surround. He opened my door! And he was feeling for the 
switch on the wall before I could call to him in a loud whisper: ‘ Daddy, 
you've forgotten!’ He started, and didn’t speak, but he let the switch 
be. It was pitch dark. The colder air from the big room came in through 
the open door. It was like a ghost. Why did I feel at that moment so far 
sorrier for him than for Mother ? He was there, of course ; that’s true. 
‘Wait,’ I said, like a conspirator ; ‘just a jiffy.’ What else could I say? 
You can’t just say ‘ Cheer up!’ I couldn’t, above all, have said what my 
heart was crying out to him: ‘I can’t, I can’t bear my father to 
be ashamed !’ My dressing-gown and my things were on the back of his 
swivel chair I knew. I jumped out and slipped into my dressing-gown and 
took all my flimsies over one arm. I groped for my slippers, but I couldn’t 
find them, so I just left them. It was pitch dark, I had to feel for the door. 
In doing’so my hand touched his neck softly where he stood and brushed 
his beard. All I could say was : ‘ Good night, Daddy !’ He did not answer. 


He did not even sigh again. As I went upstairs I would sooner have bitten 
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my tongue out than let him have to listen to any more crying, of any 
kind.” 

While Catherine was telling me all this, so evident was her increasing 
distress that I was concerned to maintain a lighter heart by watching the 
white clouds sailing over the blue sky, and the few brown sails playing 
away out on the blue sea, and the restless gulls wheeling now far beneath 
us but still high above the dwarfed trees that screened our quiet, Sunday 
shore. ‘‘ So you see how he meant it for me,” said Catherine, “‘ up there at 
that well or wayside spring of his.” When I saw that she was now weeping 
a little on her own I said: “‘ Dear Catherine, you must not take it so to 
heart.” 

** To heart ! ” she cried. “‘ Shall I then take it to avisandum ? Please be 
reasonable.” 

By this time we were a long way behind. My parents, so far ahead as to 
be quite small, were struggling with a big gate across the roadway. Despite 


their fundamental variance, I had never heard them quarrel. They would - 


not for the world have exposed themselves or one another, not even in the 


privacy of a raft at sea, to disorder of any sort. They never wore that — 


slightly ragged aspect the Professor and Catherine’s mother were at times 


capable of betraying. It was as if in their case no angry tooth had ever — 


been extracted, as if they had always contrived to kill the nerve. Whether 
the initial pain is less or more, whether the difference is not solely one of 
appearances ; that is by rights their secret. Though they now looked small, 


diminished by distance, they looked a spry and hopeful couple as the ~ 
great gate swung gravely open to make way for them. My father waved © 
vigorously to draw our attention to the gate, bequeathing it, so to speak, as — 
a duty to the oncoming generations. The Professor signalled back with his — 
ebony stick and his hat, both at once, as one shoos chickens, sheep, doubts, — 
difficulties, anything : forward, out of the way ! It was not easy to see him — 
as an angry man. From behind he had rather a round little figure, in front — 


too, for that matter. He limped, as I have already said ; for which reason 


a 
‘ 


his good leg was all the stronger. But that made him heavy down below. — 


Up above he was light, even airy. His hair, prematurely grey, was now a 


beautiful silvery white, and Nature herself had graced his fine cranium — 


> 


with the accolade of a perfect tonsure. He was by routine an Anglican on | 


one ground or another but showed up with astonishing force at a revivalist 
meeting once, in the heat of the day, on top of a grassy barrow, a mound 
over graves supposed to be Roman. Catherine’s mother was not actually 


ntintiindiay anit 


taller than the Professor, but what with her hat and her sex she looked ~ 


taller. She had a fine girlish figure, perhaps too girlish. When my parents 
were already out of sight round the bend our road takes beyond the farm 
gate, she waved also as a bright afterthought. She was of a balmy, summery 
disposition, thriving on temperate and propitious airs. 
An attempt on my part to be as light-hearted as possible encountered a 
mild rebuke. “You don’t seem to suffer,” I said, ‘‘ from painter’s sniffles.” 
“I didn’t sleep there,” Catherine said, “I slept with my mother.” 
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Catherine seized my hand. She twined her fingers unashamedly with 
mine, she snuggled up to me as we walked and I was abashed by the 
peculiar, smoke-like odour of her hair. She was twenty at that time. She 
sought my protection. She was of her generation not buxom but she had 
a bosom: a feature which has always been very rare in its perfection, 
though breath be its sole inspiration, a breath visible on frosty mornings. 
Her bosom contracted readily with any set-back, with fear, for example, 
positively leapt with indignation, was, under the rush of joy, compassion, 
or any other form of generous sensation, a sight to see. She did not merely 
speak her thoughts, she breathed with them the whole summer of her larger 
nature. And we two should have made a very handsome picture there, 
could it be said of us as we walked thus in silence hand in hand, Catherine 
with her head submissively bowed, that we were at that moment together 
resolving : Such a catastrophe, and do we live to be a hundred, can never 
befall us. But it was not so. Catherine’s call to me to be reasonable was 
justified by her emotions, but it was unjust on the facts. I am, I was then, 
only too disposed to take my stand on reason: than which there can be no 
more searching form of obstinacy, because of the subtle way it entangles 
both parties. And Catherine was a wilful young woman. She was nothing 
if not wilful, with her tip-tilted nose, her quick nostrils, her colourless 
but lawless hair, and her somewhat wide mouth. Her instincts, very 
practical when in repose, were asking her, in the name of our vulgar 
humanity, what might fate not have in ambush for us? She sought my 
protection, she crept, so to speak, into the very palm of my hot hand, 
seeking to console herself, to console us both I make bold to say, long in 

advance. 
fe We were now being hailed. We stopped. The Professor and Catherine’s 
mother had passed through the gateway, of one accord they turned and 
called out to us something of which only the one word “ gate ” reached us : 
___ which, to be sure, was enough. We waved back and the others went on. 
Whether it was because they had unexpectedly acted in concord, on a 
simple impulse, or whether it was because she was just as capable as 
_ Catherine herself was of taking things to herself, in this instance with 
superior reason, at any rate Catherine’s mother suddenly poked her arm 
_ under the left arm of the Professor. The Professor tucked up his elbow 
comfortably without hesitation, also without any loss of that special 
dignity of his which he owed entirely to his private world of sublime ideas. 
Presently he pointed with his ebony stick, monitorially as ever, far away 
over the water at some sunlit curiosity of our skyline, possibly the cleft 
or geological fault in the hills above Kilcreggan. 
___ And we never shut that gate. It may be standing wide open to this day. 
Such gates generally are. That was the first and obvious duty we, in our 
exuberance, ignored. Another covey of partridges rose on our right, the 
first brown flash and flight of them as startling as a gun brought quickly 
to the shoulder. Catherine, who had drawn off from me the moment we 
were hailed, again seized my hand. With a wild whoop we leapt from the 
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roadway. Our young blood leapt with us, and Catherine’s bosom leapt 
too. From the gate a dry-stone dyke ran down the slope before us. The 
grey farm road came back on a long bend towards us, so that by taking 
this course we should come out well in front of the other two pairs. But the 
descent was perilous. The short grass gave no foothold, the declivity was 
broken by loose stones and small lichened boulders, clumps of whin, 
small patches of heather, mole-hills, and for all we knew old rabbit burrows. 
We retained our equilibrium, when that was in danger, by the natural 
expedient of racing faster. Catherine never knew how often she owed all 
her cherished limbs to the strength of my terrified arm. All obstacles 
swept past us, the green fields, the woodlands, the wall, rushed up to 
meet us. Only the sea and the remote hills and the sky kept their disdainful, ~ 
even respectful distance. When I saw like an island of salvation a more or — 
less level patch coming, I strengthened my grip on her hand and with a 
cry of “ Hold tight!’ I swung her round by a movement known on the 
ice as “‘ Port your helm! ” . 
My parents as they approached, witnesses of our outburst, were wearing © 
off in bright smiles their first horrified expression. Far behind, Catherine’s _ 
mother and the Professor were descending the braeface in perfect equani- 
mity, oblivious of us all. Only after I had clambered over the dry-stone — 
dyke, and helped Catherine to clamber over as well, both of us breathless 
and shining, did I observe that the hat she had swung on her arm by its — 
broad ribbon, her basket if you like, was empty. : 


Reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the Tate Gallery. 
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IRISH POETRY SINCE THE WAR 
By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


HEN anybody asks me about modern Irish literature I feel 
inclined to say—‘‘ Yes, I should be glad to talk to you about 
it. But I hope you have at some time or another thought 
how long it takes a writer in a small country like Ireland to. 
form a public for what he has to write.” In other words, people are almost 
inevitably inclined to associate with Ireland, names like Yeats or AE or 
James Stephens, as with America—Sinclair rather than Hemingway ; 
or, to mention an even more extreme example, with Russia, Turgenev,. 
or at best, Gorki, rather than Communist writers like Pilniak or Liebedinsky. 
And while few Irishmen have caught so much of the spirit of Ireland as: 
Yeats, we must not forget that Yeats is now almost seventy, and AE is. 
_ only a year or two behind him, and that the whole spirit of Ireland has 
been changing in the meantime ; that, in fact, the country has undergone 

- not merely a political but a-social revolution. 
___ Now, you may well ask—‘“* What has a social revolution got to with the 
Celtic Twilight ?”’ It has a great deal to do with it. Or perhaps that is 
_ self-evident ? It all depends, no doubt, on how much one happens to know 
about the modern Ireland where conditions do influence poetry to a 
_ large extent. And it was, I might almost say, perfectly natural that in the 
_ Ireland of the nineteen hundreds it should have been the Celtic Twilight 
_ kind of thing that came to be written, and to form the major part of the 
= Anglo-Irish Revival, rather than the realistic novels and plays which 

_ followed in our day. 

_ That Ireland of the nineteen hundreds was so free and easy, so happy-- 
_ go-lucky, so lyrical and calm and quiet—in spite of the politics. In fact 
cf politics had become a matter of habit. ‘There was hardly a head in the 
~ old Irish Party that wasn’t grey by that time, and a man like William 
_ O’Brien was venerable enough to have sat for a statue of Moses—even. 
~ though it would have been more probably the Moses breaking the Ten 
~ Commandments than the Moses receiving them from the Lord. And even: 
_ if Tim Healy was still calling John Dillon such names as “‘a liar and an 
 impenitent thief” he had already got that reputation for wit which made: 
% us consider his outbursts rather as an entertainment than a prophecy. I 
Fe did not, I think, fully realize how bohemian and how easy-going that 
 Treland was, until a few months ago when I was finishing a biography of 
that tragic woman, Constance Markievicz. And then, in delving among old 
_ stories and in collecting gossip from the Ancient Mariners who still 
~ remain in Dublin, I saw that the Ireland of the nineteen hundreds was, 
ry as one of them put it—rather strongly—“ going to hell in the most charming 


_ way.” Indeed that Dublin seems, as one looks back on it—though, to be: 
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sure, memory does over-mellow the past—to have been literally full of 
wits and wags and, no doubt, tail-waggers, little cliques who went from 
tavern to tavern, talking of plays and talking of personalities, or, at their 
best, talking even of poetry. It must have been, in many ways, quite an 
Elizabethan atmosphere. Poems went from hand to hand, in manuscript. 
Poems were recited. There is the story of how at a pub called ‘ The House 
of Laurels” a group gathered weekly to deliver, each man, something original 
and of value, and there, on one of those days, James Stephens laid down, 
not a poem, but a cheque from a publisher—quite original and quite 
valuable ! A hundred anecdotes would not improve on the suggestion this 
gives of the light and inconsequential atmosphere the men of letters liked 
to live in then. In such an atmosphere where politics did not count, and 
the social mould was unbroken, and literature was treated with a kind of 
graceful indifference—outwardly at any rate—it follows, I think you will 
agree, that a young poet who wished to move with his head among the 
stars, who wished even to pose and posture, who wished to dream of 


. . - hoofs of the pale findrinny 
over the glimmering purple sea, 


could do so without anybody thinking it odd or strange or effeminate. 
Always there must be a kind of irrelevance or inconsequentiality in life 
if there is to be a poetry of irrelevant beauty. 
But now Dublin is not like that, and it is so much unlike it that we 
younger men who only hear tell of it wonder if it ever was as our elders 
describe it. The only man in Dublin I know who has the courage to 
wear a long black tie is a doctor, who, as a Rugby international, 
is quite above suspicion of being a poet. And the only men who wear 
black hats are priests. And we have had too many years when to walk with 
your head among the stars meant that you might get a bullet in the stomach. 
In poetry, as a result, there is something of the effect of young men who 
have much too much lead in them to be able to dance a lyric measure. 
Yet, one remembers that each time has its own charm, and if, fifty years 
ago, I had—supposing I was then alive—the perspicuity to mention to 
somebody asking about modern Irish poetry the names of Colum, or 
Yeats, or Stephens, I should then have been doing exactly the same as 
I do here in mentioning the names of half a dozen young men of whom 
possibly, few people have ever heard. And in the nineteen hundreds you 
would have been thinking of the Ireland of Lever and Lover, of Davis and 
such patriotic songs as ‘“‘ Who fears to speak of Ninety Eight?” The 
point is that the names I should have mentioned then represented an 
Ireland of quite a different order to the Ireland of popular opinion. Even 
so, if the Ireland of popular opinion is to-day the Ireland of the Celtic 
Twilight, remember that these young men I speak of represent something 
utterly different. | 
_ It might not seem so in the case of Austin Clarke, the first poet on my 
list. But that would be due, largely, I feel, to the fact that he was at th 
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start very much under the influence of Yeats. Before I quote a portion of 
one of his poems in which that will be evident I want to note another 
quality in it—a strange, and original music of which I shall say more 
presently. Here is the poem—I only quote part of it. 


O Love there is no beauty, 
No sorrowful beauty but I have seen ; 
There is no island that has gathered sound 
Into dim stone from many reeded waters 
But we have known. 

Heart of my sorrowful heart 
Beauty fades out from sleepy pool to pool 
And there is a crying of wings about me 
And a crying in me lest I lose you. Glimmer 
Around me; sound, O weir, within my heart ; 
Bring calm on many waters, for I will be hearing 
The salmon shatter the air into silver when 
The chill grass ends their leaping. . . . 


There you will have observed for one thing the effective use made of 
internal rhyme. You will have noticed, too, the strange effect of alternating 
masculine and feminine endings. And you will have noticed a rather 
unorthodox use of words—which is a particular characteristic of Mr. 
Clarke’s verse, and of the verse also of Mr. F. R. Higgins. In both of these 
poets what you are really observing is the influence of old Gaelic poetry. 
That poetry was ofa highly technical order, and its forms were of the most 
intricate, with an elaborate arrangement of internal and end rhymes, 
assonances and alliterations, and it even classified the consonants that 
might be set one against the other. It is characteristic of the increased 


_ interest and knowledge of the old Gaelic literature that Mr. Clarke and Mr. 


Higgins should have attempted to transfer to English speech something of 
the effects of that native poetry. So in those lines I have quoted, 


There is no island that has gathered sound 
Into dim stone from many reeded waters 
But we have known... . 


you will have observed the internal assonances ; and you were possibly 


struck by the curious adjective in ‘‘ dim stone,” where dim was, one might 


g almost say, postulated by the rules. Again you may well have been struck 
__ by the compulsion which gave us, 


The salmon shatter the air into silver 
When the chill grass ends their leaping. 


So, farther on, the “ mountain hawk is sinking slower through glens of 
lonely air.” As, in another poem, there are “ ripened rowan berries through 
the white winter air.” 

The verse of Mr. F. R. Higgins is equally deliberate. Where there are 
exacting metrical forms verse always tends to be. Line after line is fondled 
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and fashioned and beaten out. The result, as the poem I am about to quote 
will show, is to give an impression of tough strength, very different to the 
Celtic Twilight kind of poetry. I leave it to your own ear, however, to 
decide whether it is anything more than an impression. For I must confess 
that I sometimes feel, myself, that what is meant by vigour in poetry is 
the fluidity and inevitability of the entire poem taken as a whole, the 
onrushing compulsion of the thing, rather than weight or mass in individual 
lines. 
I take the poem from Mr. Higgins’ volume Arable Holdings :— 


O were I a wife with herds 

Found by the light of strange money : 
One nursing a speckle of fields 

On the mountain earth, 

They’d give me no sin of limb 

To cleanse of a Garlic Sunday— 

No scandal to sharpen my name 

By gable or hearth. 


For I—who had beauty of walk, 

High looks and the airs of brightness— 
Ran wildness through eyes once tamed 
By tillage and care; 

And yet my heart was asleep 

Till one raked fire from within it— 
One whose love is a scapular 

Choking my breath of air. 


It is, admittedly, a style that asks for more than one reading; for the 
very loose assonances of herds—fields, brightness—within it, the result of a 
long acquaintance with (certainly more strict) Gaelic forms, and the 
boldness, if not rashness, of some of the images, are things likely to dis- 
courage at first. But the originality is undeniable and no one can fail to” 
admire the independence of this poet grown up, like all of us, under the 
enchantment and allure of the much more sensuous poetry of the master 
of the Celtic Twilight. 

I have spoken of vigour in poetry as being an onrush of compulsion. | 
In this excerpt from a poem of Mr. Frank O’Connor’s, the third poet on 
my list—it is a translation from the Irish—I think you will see what I 
mean ; and, incidentally, you will hear again the Irish poet’s love of pure 
sound and you will see again the effect of Gaelic literature, obviously 


tres Yeats or Stephens or Colum or AE did not know it—at first 
nd :— | 


Streamlet by streamlet flowed tress on tress of yellow, flaming 

Hair, and swept the dew that glowed on the grass in showers behind her, 
Vesture, too, her breasts bore, mirror-bright, O mirror-shaming, 

That her fairy northern land yielded her from birth to bind them. 
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Then she told, told me, as one that might in loving languish, 
Told me of his coming, he for whom the crown was wreathed, 
Told me of their ruin who banished him to utter anguish, 
More, too, she told me I dare not in my song have breathed. 


Fleetly, then, I fled, in wild flight, with heart a-trembling, 

Over reefs of rock, and sand ; bog and shining plain and strand, sure 
That my feet would find a path to that place of sad assembling, 
House of houses, reared of old in cold, dark, Druidic Sorandent.. ;: » 


From even these few examples of modern Irish poetry we can draw one 
or/two conclusions of some interest. Clearly we are still wedded happily 
to the Imagination. That has been a characteristic of Irish literature from 
the earliest days. And with it has always gone the quality of Precision, the 
love of detail, the desire to fondle every moment of life and to retain it in a 
poem that shall be at one and the same time homely and jewelled, as when 
Higgins says, in his poem, Elopement :— 


Now that the grey wet of the road makes quiet 
Each step that we take, Ah, there can float 

No stir in the air, but the stir of a cuckoo 
Hopping its double note ! 

So hurry, black darling ; from this sharp parish 
We'll swiftly walk, with love as our fare, 

Until the far blue walls of the mountains 

Are gapped with the yellow air. 


So far there is no, or little, sign of an intellectual or abstract quality 
in modern Irish verse. The wild days of the Troubles—as we call our 
recent revolutionary period—have at least done that for us; they have 
heightened the imagination and brought us closer to the rawness of 
humanity. In that way the social conditions of our time have had their 
effect on verse. They have given to our lyrists a more virile quality, and they 
have kept the coldness of ‘‘ grey matter ” at bay. Later, no doubt, that, too, 


will come; but for the moment there is not yet tranquillity enough for 


either recollection or philosophy, and as for abstractions—what poet 
would wish to compete with our politicians in their chosen field ? 

Three other lyric poets I must mention. These are Thomas McGreevy, 
Robin Wilson, and Patrick Kavanagh. For purely accidental reasons 
Kavanagh is the most interesting of these. He 1s a young farmer whom I 
see occasionally in Dublin and if I did not know he was a poet I should 
have thought he came to the city to buy seeds or implements for his 
fields. But, knowing him as I do, I know that as he lumbers through the 
streets his mind is not on seeds or implements but aflame with images, 
like Colum’s Plougher, of Pan or Wotan or Dana. He writes briefly always, 
and always it is his own world of the fields that he transmutes into magic. 
He has not yet published in book-form though I have by me at this moment 
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as many poems of his in manuscript as would make a tidy book of first 
verse. I quote here his lovely poem, The Sower. 


I have scattered the grain over the brown clay 
Visioning hunger triumphant in darkling day 
Of a city builded in fields of terrible pain 
Crying out want and sorrow and crying in vain. 


I am the Giver’s servant. Want and Sorrow 

Lie with their long teeth shattered by my harrow. 
Who sits at my table now and shares my crust 
Shall rise amongst starry fields on winged dust. 


As the vigour, imagination, and detail of that lyric delights me, so do 
the same qualities in Thomas McGreevy’s moving poem on Red Hugh 
O’Donnell, that gallant soldier of the seventeenth century who died in | 
Spain, poisoned—so rumour has it—and buried no one knows where. 


Juan de Juni, the priest said 
Each J becoming H 
Berruguete, he said 

And the G was aspirate. 


Ximenez, he said then 
And aspirated first and last. 


But he never said 

And—it seemed odd— 

He never had heard 

The aspirated name 

Of the centuries dead 

Bright-haired young man i 
Whose grave I sought. ; 


All day I passed | 
In greatly built gloom 
From dusty gilt tomb 
Marvellously wrought 
To tomb 
Rubbing at mouldy inscriptions 
With fingers wetted with spit 
And asking 
Where I should find it 
And failing. 
Yet when 
Unhurried— 
Not as at home 
Where heroes, hanged, are buried 
With non-commissioned officers’ bored 
maledictions 
Quickly in the gaol yard— 


tha get Og, eR DA. 
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ENFANT CoIFFE D’UN BERET, by P. A. RENOIR 
From the annual exhibition of drawings at the galleries of Thos. Agnew & Sons, Lid. 
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They brought 

: His blackening body 
Here to rest, 
Princes came 


Walking behind it, 


And all Valladolid knew 
And out to Simancas all knew 
Where they buried Red Hugh. 


I am glad to be able to close on a note in every respect traditionally 
Gaelic—a little lyric by Robin Wilson which is informed by exactly that 
same love of homely but moving detail that one meets in such an Old Irish 
poem Winter (from the tenth century) where, to describe the season, the 
poet says, simply :— 


It is cold and gloomy. All things are full of smoke 
The dogs grow pert from gnawing too many bones 
The iron pot bubbles over the fire 

The live-long darkened day. 


Mr. Wilson’s poem is called Woodcut :— 
I 


A horseman riding 

The wide plains of Eltrim 
Sees three leagues before him 
A great demesne wall, 

And windows of a house 

The woods have laid seige to. 


II 


I watch him from a distance 
: Give the head to his hunter, 
And take at a gallop 

A gap in the stonework, 
Till redcoat and chestnut 
Are lost in the coppice. 


: Il 

: | Three things October 

gy Has shown me this evening, 
e 3 The first shorn ash-tree, 


The last swallow gone, 
And a rider and horse 
The woods have laid seige to. 


‘ We do, no doubt, here in Ireland, pay a big price both in life and literature 
_ for the simplicity of our world. But we should, I think, hesitate to barter that 
simplicity away as long as it can yet give so much freshness and innocence 


_ to literature as it has, clearly, given to that little poem, as long as it can yet, 
= 20 
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as in that slight lyric, let beauty come “ like a leaf to a tree.” Perhaps—in 
setting that poem, and Patrick Kavanagh’s equally spontaneous poem, 
against the deliberate gold-beating of Higgins and Clarke, one sees a 
conflict of tendencies—towards self-consciousness on the one hand and 
away from it on the other. And perhaps, as I have suggested, self-conscious- 
ness will end in intellectualisation. Yet, I feel, even if it should, it will take a 
long, long time. Irishmen are notoriously nostalgic and Ireland has a habit, 
to some of us a regrettable habit, of resisting every change that might 
threaten the lyric quality of its ancient ways. 


Scraper-board Drawing by J. MatrHEew (Goldsmith College School of Art) 
From the London County Council Exhibition of Students’ work ; 
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THOMAS—A FAIRY TALE 


By C. DAY LEWIS 


HEN Thomas came in sight of the town his heart leapt. He 
had seen some towns in his time, but nothing like this. It filled 
the whole landscape before him ; its storied buildings almost 
blocked out the sky; and from the hill where he stood, he 
could hear its voice, subdued by distance, yet high and threatening, like 
the sound of a wasp contained in a jam jar. Thomas was tall and brown, 
very good at conjuring tricks and better still at playing the fiddle. He was 
a bit gawky and abrupt in his movements, as though he had not really 
grown up yet. On the other hand, people who looked into his eyes—and 
for some reason or another very few people did—said that he looked older 
than his age, whatever that might mean. If anyone asked him outright he 
was apt to reply, “Older than the hills,” or, ‘Old enough to know 
__ better,” pleasantries which made buxom farmers’ wives place their hands 
_ on their ribs and bend double with laughter. 
_ Thomas was travelling—there is no point making a secret about it— 
looking for somewhere to settle down. Of course he had stayed with 
_ people before now: they generally welcomed him with open arms, and 
sometimes he had thought that at last he had really found a home; but 
- sooner or later something always went wrong; his fiddle got on their 
_ nerves, or they had seen all his conjuring tricks and thought it was about 
time he showed them some new ones, or even delicately hinted that he 
_ might begin to pay them a little for his keep. So off he went again. But 
now, surely, it was going to be different. In that vast, humming town, 
somewhere among all those windows that stared at him so curiously, he 
would find what he wanted. Thomas patted the fiddle-case slung round 
his shoulders, gave a last look at the farms and woods and rivers that lay 
behind him, and ran down the hill through the gates of the town. 

The first thing he saw was a huge man standing on a box in the middle 
of the road, making gestures with his arms rather like a clockwork toy. 
Thomas went up to him and asked if he could recommend some lodging 
house. For some moments the man continued to gesticulate with his 
arms, so that Thomas began to fear lest he was interrupting a prophet 
in his devotions. At last, however, without looking down at ‘Thomas, he 
_ suddenly barked out : 

e “Name 2.’ 
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- “Thomas.” 

— ‘Surname ?” 

Now Thomas, for one reason and another, had grown rather wary of 
_ telling people his other name. However, he plucked up courage and came 
out with it. He need not have worried : the big man was thinking of 
something else: he pointed to Thomas’ fiddle-case and said : 

= 
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“‘ Got a licence ?” 4 

“No,” said Thomas, ‘‘ I didn’t know I had to have one. But if you’ll 
tell me where I can find a room, I’ll go out and get a licence to-morrow.” 

“What did you say your surname was ? ” i 

Thomas told him again. The big man scratched the back of his head. 

““Now where have I heard that name before ? A-ah. I remember. 
Gentleman of that name keeps a big house near the Market Square. 
Relation of yours, I daresay ?”’ 

Thomas would have liked to pursue this subject farther ; but the man 
began to wave his arms again, muttering : “‘ Not my business. Move along, 
now. Traffic’s out of hand already. Crazy is what I call it.” 

And indeed he had reason. For the buses and cars and bicycles that 
had been passing decorously along on either side were now gyrating round 
and round the big man, the drivers laughing and singing. Whether this 
was a civic welcome to himself, or a tribute to the prophet on the box, 
Thomas could not determine. When he had reached the far pavement, 
he looked back and heard the big man shout to him, “‘ Good luck, son. 
Third left, first right, second right. Keep away from Mr. Jex.” 

Observing these directions, and penetrating thus towards the heart of — 
the town, Thomas arrived at a large building of grey stone, standing some- 
what aloof from its neighbours, with a fine high roof. He had seen other 
buildings in his travels not unlike this one, but had had no occasion to 
enter them; so you can imagine a certain amount of trepidation was 
mingled with his pleasure at the thought of meeting a kinsman, as he 
crossed the threshold. His first impression was favourable. His kinsman 
must certainly be a man of substance. The house was well lit ; a bit cold, 
perhaps, but there were nice pictures on the walls; and evidently the 
owner was a hospitable man, for a number of people were expected, 
judging by the many empty chairs scattered about the big room. Moreover, 
a meal was spread on a table at the end of it, and several beautifully-dressed 
men stood ready to serve it. ‘Thomas’ walk had made him hungry, but he 
waited patiently for an invitation. As this was not forthcoming he supposed 
he had made a mistake : the gestures of the men at the table, also, seemed 
familiar to him, and he soon realized that what they were preparing to do 
was some conjuring tricks; so naturally he watched with redoubled 
interest, for conjuring was his own speciality. } 

Nothing, however, happened. Perhaps they were waiting for him to 
announce himself. So Thomas went up to the most impressive-lookin 
of the men and told him his name. : 

“I understand the owner of this house is a kinsman of mine.” j 
_ “Oh, yes,” replied the man, looking at Thomas rather curiously, “ he 
is a kinsman of us all.” 

“He really does own this beautiful house, does he ? ” 

‘Why, he owns the whole town, and more beside.” ; 

Thomas was so overawed at this idea that he fell silent for a while. 
However, he took courage before long to ask if he could see his kinsman. 
a 
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“See him ? Oh, no, you can’t see him.” 

“ But isn’t he here to-day ? ” 

“ My boy, of course he is here. He is here, there, and everywhere.” 

Thomas, being a sensible lad, in spite of his madcap appearance, realized 
that so influential and busy a man as his kinsman was reputed to be would 
have little leisure to arrange for his reception. So he asked if he could have 
a room here and wait till his kinsman was less occupied. 

“I see you were practising some conjuring tricks. Please don’t let me 
interrupt you. Or perhaps I could show you some new ones: the country 
folk are always particularly delighted by this one ax 

But he could go no farther. The face of the beautifully-dressed man was 
twisted with rage and contempt. 

“ How dare you, sir ? ”’ he said. “ To think there could be such ignorance 
in these enlightened days ! Be off out of here at once! Doubtless you are 
more to be pitied than blamed. I suppose you’ve never even been to school ? 
No, I thought not. I keep on telling our Governor how scandalous it is to 
let illiterate gipsies swarm all over the country. You’d better go to the 


_ schoolmaster at once. And mind ! don’t come here again till you’ve learnt 


manners. And whatever you do, don’t go near that fellow Jex.” 

Thomas was already half-way to the door. It was not so much this last 
outburst. But a most appalling idea, encouraged by some of the previous 
statements of the beautifully-dressed man and the general atmosphere in 
the building, which he now felt to be dank and dead, had entered ‘Thomas’ 


mind. A fantastic idea, without doubt, but it was enough to send him 


haring out into the sunlight : he began to feel certain that those men had 
murdered his kinsman and hidden his body under the table. 

Mr. Philp received him kindly, inquired after his parents and his health and, 
as soon as Thomas started to describe the journey he had come, insisted on 
opening out an ordnance map and following it in detail. Mr. Philp had 
twinkling eyes and an unassuming manner, and seemed quite a different 
proposition from those incalculable personages Thomas had just fled from, 
though his habit of nervously twitching up his shoulders, as though his 
braces were too tight or he was expecting a blow from behind, was a little 
disquieting. However, he showed ‘Thomas to a nice room, overlooking the 
public gardens, furnished with a camp-bed, a large bath, and a shelf of 
books that had evidently overflowed from his own study ; and left him to 
his own devices till lunch-time. 

Thomas was reassured by his host’s attention and looked forward to 
profiting by his wisdom. The first intimation he had that anything might 
be wrong was after lunch. Wishing to make some slight repayment for 
Mr. Philp’s kindness he followed him into the study and offered to play 
his fiddle. After his last experience he did not dare to open his box of 
conjuring tricks ; but he had never come across anyone who had not been 
delighted by his music, at any rate at the first hearing. While he was 
playing, he noticed that Mr. Philp took a book out of one of his shelves 
and kept looking backwards and forwards from it to the fiddle, as though 
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verifying something : also, his shoulders began to twitch quite convulsively 
and by no means in time with the music. When Thomas had finished, Mr. 
Philp, with a last, almost surreptitious look at the book, said: “ Yes. 
Charming. Delightful. But you know, you’re not holding the bow correctly. 
Your wrist should be more— And your fingers, so. And was that G string 
quite, quite ba 

“But didn’t you like the tune ?” interrupted Thomas, rather crest- 
fallen. 


‘Oh, certainly, my dear boy. Charming. Just so. But you know, you - 


must learn to master your instrument. You mustn’t let it master you. Yes, 
I can see you have much to learn.” 

Now Thomas had never before heard his skill questioned ; but he was a 
fairly docile youth and quite prepared to believe that in this marvellous 
town there might be standards of virtuosity far higher than those obtaining 


outside : so he offered his fiddle to Mr. Philp, humbly requesting that he ~ 


should give him a lesson. Mr. Philp, however, pushed it away from him, — 


thrust the book into Thomas’ hand and waved him out of the room, 


enjoining an afternoon’s careful study of the book. Not till he reached his — 


own apartment, almost sobbing with disappointment, did Thomas look at © 


the title of the volume. It was called Swedish Exercises and Personal Hygiene. 
Mr. Philp must have given him the wrong book by mistake. 


Several days passed, during which Mr. Philp tested his new pupil’s | 


knowledge in various subjects, preparatory, he said, to placing him in a 
class. He was most patient. He had need to be, for Thomas often could not 
understand a word of what he was saying : and besides, it was difficult for 


a 


him to know what to do with a lad who could scarcely read or write, who © 
had never heard of arithmetic, logic, Aristotle, the League of Nations, — 
prosody, or the rules of football ; yet at the same time appeared completely — 
at ease with, for instance, geography, metalwork, life in the Middle Ages, — 


and astronomy, and could speak fluently any language in which Mr. Philp — 


addressed him. At last, however, the schoolmaster felt that Thomas could 


be placed—not, indeed, satisfactorily, but not at any rate so as to derange — 


the work of the school as a whole. “‘ But before I introduce you to your 


classmates,” he said, with an air of the utmost solemnity, ‘‘ there is some- | 


thing I must show you.” He took a key out of his waistcoat pocket, opened 
a drawer in his desk, took out thence another key, and fitted it into the 
lock of a large cupboard which had a coat of arms carved on its door. 
There is no need to enlarge on the curiosity and excitement with which 


Thomas awaited what was to be disclosed. It was, therefore, with a certain _ 


sense of anti-climax that he saw the cupboard to contain nothing but toys. 
At least, he supposed they were toys. They were odd-looking figures, cut 
out of wood or cardboard, each with a label attached to it and vaguely 
resembling something he had seen before somewhere, but what—he 
couldn’t for the life of him say. Mr. Philp selected a number of these objects, 
handling them as though they were bombs or sacraments, and gave them 
silently to Thomas. Now Thomas had no objection to playing with toys ; 
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but he did like toys to be toys and look like toys, and besides, he could 
scarcely credit that these outlandish and flimsy figures had any real bearing 
on his future education. So he received them from Mr. Philp with a lack 
of enthusiasm which no doubt contributed to the difficulties of their 
relationship and hastened its end. 

Be that as it may, Thomas found before long that these strange figures 
were exercising a fascination upon him. He would take one out of his 
pocket and stare at it, when he was supposed to be doing his preparation. 
They began to appear to him in his dreams, swollen to gigantic proportions 
and then suddenly diminished to a microscopic closeness still more 
terrifying. That was bad enough. But one day when, sitting in his form- 
room, Thomas saw one of them coming in at the door large as life, he felt 
matters had gone altogether too far. That afternoon he took the whole lot 
of them and burnt them to ashes: which, indeed, was the best thing he 
could have done. 

Apart from these unsettling experiences, Thomas was quite happy. He 
got on well with his fellows, who constantly pestered him to show them 
his conjuring tricks again, and soon became a leader in all their out-of- 


_ school activities. They helped him with his sums; and he, in return, told 


them much about the life of the greater world around them of which he 
had had so much more experience. He discovered, too, that each of them 
possessed a set of figures similar to those he had received from Mr. Philp : 
but they were not troubled by them, as Thomas had been; some of the 


__ boys, even, so far from using them as toys, seemed to worship them as gods. 


All appeared to be going quite well, except for the changing attitude of 
Mr. Philp. Thomas became aware of the schoolmaster watching him 
intently and suspiciously, especially when he was with the other boys. He 


noticed that Mr. Philp sought every opportunity for detaching him from 


his own fellows, asking him into the study to go over some work just when 
he was in the middle of a game with them, sending him on errands into 
the town, and so on. 

The end came abruptly. Thomas had been wondering off and on about 
the person he had twice been told to avoid, so one morning in form he 
raised his hand and said: “‘ Please, sir, who is Mr. Jex ?”’ The effect of 
this query was startling. The other boys blushed and fidgeted and giggled, 


as though Thomas had just told a dirty story. Mr. Philp began to twitch so 


violently that Thomas feared he was about to have a seizure. His voice, 
however, was still patient as he asked: “ My dear boy, you are not feeling 
ill, are you ? ” In spite of Thomas’ protestations to the contrary, Mr. Philp 
made him pack his bag immediately and go with him to a friend of his who, 
he assured the boy, would soon put him right again. 

This friend, Mr. Mant, turned out to be a huge, bald man. He appeared 
distrait rather than alarming. While Mr. Philp was whispering to this 
gentleman in one corner of the room, Thomas noticed that almost every- 
thing there was made of glass—floor, ceiling, chairs, tables, telephone : 


everything except the window, which for some reason had been boarded 
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up. Even Mr. Mant’s bald head shone like glass; he wore enormous 
spectacles, too, and Thomas was quite prepared to believe that if he took 
them off he would present a pair of glass eyes as well. ‘Thomas was not, 
however, so preoccupied with his scrutiny that he failed to hear some of 
Mr. Philp’s whisperings. ‘‘ Remarkable case . . . more in your line than 
mine . . . an unhealthy influence, I’m afraid.” At this point Mr. Mant, 
peering at Thomas over the top of the schoolmaster’s head, exclaimed : 
“‘ Bowels open ?” Thomas said that there had never been anything wrong 
with his bowels and that he was feeling quite well now. Mr. Mant there- 


upon, gabbling “ Impossible, impossible, impossible,” led him into an 
adjoining apartment, furnished mainly with weighing-machines. Here he 


weighed the boy and measured him with great exactitude several times over, 
jotting down the results in a glass-covered notebook, and comparing them. 
He then asked Thomas a number of questions about his father and mother, 
which Thomas found the greatest difficulty in answering as he could 


remember nothing about either of them. After this he made Thomas lie — 


down under a very strong arc-light and peered at his stomach through a 


telescope. While:the boy was putting on his clothes again, Mr. Mant did a — 
number of calculations in his notebook: at last he leant back and — 


said, ‘‘ Well, I’ve discovered what’s the matter with you. You don’t 
exist.” 
“But, but that’s ridiculous,” gasped Thomas. 


Mr. Mant stood up behind the desk, indicated the notebook with one ~ 
hand and with the other removed his spectacles. His huge face seemed to © 
fill the room, as a harvest moon fills a window. Oh, horror, it was a pair of — 
glass eyes behind those spectacles. Brandishing the notebook Mr. Mant 
roared, “‘ But my dear fellow, I can prove you don’t exist. Just take a look © 
at these figures.’’ But Thomas was already rushing out of that horrible — 
house, only pausing to snatch up his fiddle-case and his pack—running so — 
blindly that he collided with a youngish man who was sauntering past the — 


front door. 

All Thomas could find to say when he had recovered himself was, ‘‘ Who 
are you?” The youngish man did not, however, appear perturbed by this 
unceremoniousness, and replied: “I am a poet. Name of Throgmorton. 
Come up and have a glass of sherry.’” Now Thomas had met quite a number 
of poets in his time and been of service to them : so he was not in the least 
surprised that this one should show no curiosity about him and omit even 
to ask his name—poets always seemed to know that without having to ask. 
His new friend took him down a network of alleys towards the outskirts of 
the town. He must have known the route blindfold, because he never the 
whole way took his eyes off his feet. He stared at them, entranced, as if 
they were a king and queen visiting the town for the first time. Then he 
tried different methods of moving on them—tiptoe, on the heels, bandy- 
legged, splaying them out, tight-rope style, mouse-stride, ostrich-stride, 
goose-step, pony-trot, gallop, syncopated, lurching ; he even walked back- 
wards for a little, encouraging them—‘ Good foot, good foot, that’s the 


. 
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way! Buck up, left, you’re lagging! ’’ Poor Thomas soon gave up all 
attempt to keep step with him. 

At last they came to a tall, rather decayed house in the suburbs. It did 
not look very inviting, thought Thomas : and, as if he had read his thoughts, 
the poet said: “‘ Yes, but we’ve had a perfectly ripping lift installed. 
Makes all the difference.” He advanced enthusiastically towards the 
mechanism and insisted on taking Thomas several times up and down 
before they finally stepped out on the top floor. Drinking his sherry, 
Thomas looked round the room. It was like any other room except that the 
whitewashed walls were scrawled all over with pencil-writing. He went 
nearer, wishing to see what had been written there, but the poet hastily 
took him by the arm and led him to the window. Thomas was disappointed. 
There was nothing to be seen from it but roofs, factory-chimneys, and a 
railway line. “I was lucky to find this room,” the poet said, ‘“ splendid 
view of the terminus. I don’t know what we should do without rail- 
ways.” 

“Oh, you have travelled a great deal, have you?” said Thomas, glad 

_ to have found a subject of common interest. 
““ Good God, no,”’ replied the poet coldly, “‘ why should I ? Never been 
_ outside this town since I was a boy.” 

Rather piqued, Thomas said: “ Well, Mr. Throgmorton, as you’ve 
lived here so long, I expect you’ve come across Mr. Jex ?” 

_ The poet looked about him suspiciously, even going so far as to cross 
_ stealthily to the door and pull it open suddenly. Satisfied that there were 
_ no spies present, he beckoned Thomas to his side and made to whisper 
- in his ear. Thomas was positively trembling to think that now he was 
_ going to learn the facts about this mysterious and undesirable Mr. Jex. 
_ “ 'Throgmorton,” whispered the poet, “is only my nom-de-plume. My 
_ real name—”’ he lowered his voice to the very edge of inaudibility— is 
_ Lyonesse. Promise not to tell anyone.” 
__ Thomas promised. There was a short silence. Then he approached the 
subject of Mr. Jex again. ‘‘ Oh, Jex,” said the poet, “yes. Quite a good 
fellow. He has been useful to me on several occasions.” 
“* What does he look like ?”’ 
** Don’t know. Never met him.” 

‘© W-what ?”’ stuttered Thomas, thoroughly bewildered, “I thought 
_ you said he’d been useful to you?” 
_— * So he has. In fact, I’ve written several odes in his honour.” The poet’s 
hand moved involuntarily towards some of the writing on the wall; but 
a as soon as Thomas tried to look at it the poet hurriedly took a piece of 
 indiarubber out of his pocket and erased it all, saying: “ I shouldn’t look 
. at that. Immature work. Now I think Ill write an ode to you. This’ll show 
- *em.”’ And he at once became so absorbed in his task that Thomas could 

‘ get nothing more out of him that whole afternoon and evening, and finally, 
_ after rummaging about for some food, decided to go to bed, where he lay 
a long time awake, hearing the mouse-like scratching of the poet’s pencil 
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on the wall and the whistles of engines leaving the terminus, disembodied 
and remote as the night cries of owls. : 

The next day the poet read out his ode, which Thomas thought dis- 
tinctly good, if flattering. The poet was so pleased with his praise that he 
offered to take him to see Mr. Jex. How he could do this, when he had never 
met him, Thomas did not at all understand: but off they went, the poet 
following his feet—so to speak—and Thomas, full of incredulity and 
excitement, following the poet. At last they came to a very narrow street, 
at the far end of which a man was standing. He reminded Thomas of the 
man he had first seen on entering the town: this one, too, was standing 
on a box and gesticulating with his arms: but on the other hand, no one 
appeared to be paying any attention to him, nor was his physique by any 
means so impressive as that of Thomas’ first acquaintance. He was too far 
away for his words—if he was speaking—to be audible, and since his back 
was turned, no adequate idea could be formed of his appearance. But 
Thomas found the strangest mixture of attraction and abhorrence stirring 
in his breast as he gazed on that undersized, shabby back, those unregarded | 
gestures. He wanted to see his face, and yet the warnings he had received 
deterred him. “ Is that really Mr. Jex ? ” he asked his companion. ] 

“‘ T should say it was more than likely.” 

Thomas began to walk down the street, but at that moment Mr. Jex 
cast a furtive glance over his shoulder, picked up his box and disappeared 
round the corner. Thomas would have followed him if the poet had not 
held him back. “‘ You’ve seen him,haven’t you? What more do you want ?”” 

“I want to talk to him.” | 

«ce Why ? ”» 

If one dared to believe that poets are subject to so base an emotion as 
jealousy, one would say that the poet was showing it now: and Thomas, 
who knew very well that they are, drew the right conclusions. So that this 
moment was, as you might say, the thin end of the wedge. However, 
Thomas did not at once part from him. Lyonesse (or Throgmorton) was a_ 
lively companion when he liked to be, and beyond any question an hospitable 
fellow. Thomas was intrigued, too, by the way in which he treated him. 
At times with a respect that amounted almost to veneration; at other 
times as though he was a domestic servant, making Thomas copy out his 
poems into an enormous exercise book, carry notes to the stationmaster 
and the managers of the factories, even—once or twice—go out into th 
country and bring him back bunches of primroses and wild daffodils 
Often, too, he would ask the boy to play his fiddle. So they might hav 
got along together for quite a time, even though Thomas became mor 
and more convinced that the poet chiefly liked him because he could = 
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use of him. But one day Thomas came in from a walk and found the poet. 
playing his fiddle in the bedroom with the door locked. That was the end 
One thing Thomas could not stand was people handling that instru- 
ment without his permission. There was no scene. He just walked out of 
the house the next morning, 
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The problem of settling down now seemed as insoluble as ever, and 
Thomas turned his thoughts to making a livelihood by means of his fiddle 
until something turned up. Remembering what his first acquaintance had 

_ said about a licence, the boy inquired further and was directed to the 
Town Hall. Here, if he had been a conceited lad, he would have supposed 
that they had been expecting his arrival for a long time, for he was at 
once seized upon by an official and ushered into the presence of the 

_ Governor himself. This personage, who—his detractors said of him— 
made up in eels, a delicacy to which he was most partial, what he lacked 
in inches, and certainly carried affability almost to the pitch of enthusiasm, 

_ sat Thomas down to a banquet, beaming at him across the piled table and 

_ exclaiming, between mouthfuls of eel-pie, “‘ My dear fellow, how delighted 
I am to have you here at last. What do you think of our new Town Hall ? 
What do you think of our police ? What do you think of our public lava- 
tories ? Have you ever seen a more intelligent body of citizens ? No, not a 

_ word ! I know what you are going to say. You have not had enough oppor- 
tunity of coming to a decision yet. Quite right. As soon as I set eyes on 

_ you I said to myself, ‘ There’s a young man with an open mind: he will 

not allow himself to be bamboozled ; he will judge for himself.’ And now 

_I am glad to say that we can give you this opportunity of judging for 

_ yourself. As it happens, we’ve got just the job for you. Splendid ! Capital ! 

_ Your health, my dear fellow.” 

__ The Governor thereupon drew from his pocket a map of the town. 

_ Thomas could see that circles had been drawn round several districts. 

_ The Governor pointed to one of these. ‘“‘ The inhabitants in this district,” 

he said, ‘‘ have been complaining about the food. Our idea is that you 

_ should be appointed Commissioner to investigate these complaints. You 

_ would, of course, be entitled to a Commissioner’s salary and uniform: and 

_ I daresay we could rise to a pension when your work is finished.”’ 

** But I have no qualifications. I mean +3 

_ “Nonsense, my dear fellow. You are too modest. As a matter of fact, 

_we know for certain that you have far better qualifications than you 

_ probably suspect. We don’t permit lights to be kept under bushels in this 


> 


_ town.”’ The Governor laughed heartily. “ And,” he added, “should you 
_ find your violin any help in your work, or those admirable conjuring tricks 
of yours, don’t hesitate to make use of them. Nothing like a bit of music 
to create a favourable atmosphere. ‘ Music hath charms ’—hey, what ?”’ 


The Governor dug Thomas hard in the ribs, laughing and choking into 


he 


the napkin he held in his other hand. Thomas was astonished that his 
accomplishments should already be known of at the centre of government, 
and astonishment must have showed in his face, for the Governor said : 
“We have our methods, I think, we have our methods. Well, that’s 
settled, is it ? Capital ! Capital!” 
Thomas looked again at the map. He had, as you know, a talent for 
geography and soon perceived that the circle of his future activities con- 
= the street where he had caught a fleeting glimpse of Mr. Jex. He 


va 
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mentioned this to the Governor, who shook his head gravely: ‘‘ Ah, yes, 
a sad case. The poor fellow is a victim of delusions. Believes we’re all trying 
to murder him, or he’s got to murder us, forgotten which. Our clinic is 
keeping him under observation, of course. But you’re not likely to run 
across him. Not your type at all, my dear chap; quite the contrary, in 
fact.” 

Thomas soon settled down to his new work. The people with whom he 
had to deal were at first not unnaturally suspicious of him ; but, being for 
the most part poor folk they were particularly susceptible to his fiddle 
and his conjuring tricks, so friendly relations were quickly established. 
They realized, too, that Thomas was making a conscientious investigation 
of their grievance, and the more readily opened their doors to him. ‘Thomas 
did not take long to perceive that they had just cause for complaint. True, 
some of them seemed to look upon Mr. Jex rather than the new Com- 
missioner as their real spokesman and champion : but these were few, and 
as they were the ones who were occasionally apt to cat-call during his 
entertainments, it was not surprising that ‘Thomas paid little attention to 
them. After a fortnight he was able to present a report on the situation, 
justifying the people’s complaint and making suggestions as to how 
improvement could be effected. 

The Governor expressed himself well satisfied with Thomas’s labours 
and promised to take immediate steps. A committee would be set up to 
discuss the recommendations and put the whole reform on a permanent 
basis. These sort of things must not be rushed. But in the meanwhile 
temporary measures of alleviation would be adopted. And, to cut a long 
story short, Thomas in three days’ time was riding at the head of a convoy 
of lorries carrying crates from the Governor’s own establishment into the 
X district, as it was called. The convoy stopped in the main street, which 
was decorated with bunting and streamers bearing such legends as “‘ Better 
food coming ! ” and “‘ Hooray for Thomas ! ” and he made a short speech. | 
Then it split up, each lorry going to a different street and unloading its 
crates. Thomas did not assist in this work, but that afternoon he went 
round the district and found the people as a whole delighted with the 
Governor’s arrangements. Every Monday now for some weeks he led this 
convoy, until one Monday came when the driver’s mate of the first lorry 
fell sick on the journey and ‘Thomas offered to take his place. It was whe 
he and the driver had unloaded the lorry and were carrying a crate int 
the nearest house that Thomas first came face to face with Mr. Jex. 1 

Their eyes met, and that meeting was a titanic collision. Thomas 
was so engrossed in the contemplation of the features that had for many 
days been the object of his curiosity that he paid no attention to what Mr. 
Jex might be saying. And in the mass and contradiction of detail a yet more 
remarkable thing at first escaped him. Mr. Jex’s face was pale, Thomas 
ruddy: Mr. Jex’s eyes were deep-set, dark and tortured, where Thomas 
were untroubled and blue and candid: his mouth was set in embittered 
lines, ‘Thomas’ was stamped with generosity : and Thomas stood almost 4 
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head higher, his uniform eclipsing the meagre and shabby appearance of 
the other. Yet beneath all this ae Thoniks began to Rrewe a radical 
similarity. He and Mr. Jex were opposite and alike as the poles. So 
astonished was he by this discovery that it was some time before he realized 
that Mr. Jex was abusing him, calling him traitor, pimp, provocateur, 
assassin, cheat, and challenging him to open the crate there and then in 
the presence of the crowd which was rapidly collecting. 

Thomas was quite willing to do this. A few blows with hammer 
and cold chisel, and the lid was wrenched off. There was a great 
deal of newspaper packing, which Mr. Jex commented upon sardonic- 
ally, though considering the perishable nature of the goods it seemed 
to Thomas perfectly natural. At last they came to a wooden box. 
Thomas flung open the lid of this with a gesture, as if to say, ‘‘ Now look 
how thoughtful and provident our Governor is.’’ The crowd pressed round. 
Inside the box were three cork-screws, three tin-openers, half-a-dozen 
packets of throat lozenges, some strings of beads, a tin of gramophone 
needles, and—most singular of all—several wood and cardboard figures 


_ similar to those Thomas had been given by the schoolmaster. Thomas was 


horror-stricken and bitterly humiliated. He could not say a word. This was 
what the Governor had been letting him distribute when these people, who 
trusted him, complained of the food. Mr. Jex stood there, a sardonic and 
triumphant smile on his lips. Not so the crowd ; jostling and whooping, 
they seized upon the articles and carried them off, taking not the least 
notice of Mr. Jex’s furious appeals to them to realize how they had been 
betrayed. In a minute all were gone but four men, whom Thomas recog- 
nized as some of those who had cat-called at his concerts. He began to 
apologize, saying he had had no notion that the contents of these crates 
were of such a nature, but Mr. Jex interrupted : “‘ Wasn’t it your business 


_ to know what they contained? Aren’t you Commissioner ? Don’t think 


you can get away with it like that.” And to all Thomas’ protestations that 


- there must have been a mistake made at the central bureau, he and the four 


men returned nothing but jeers. 
Thomas saw that the only reparation lay in action. He hastened back 
to the Governor, and laid the facts before him. ‘‘ But didn’t the people like 


- what we sent them?’ asked the Governor. ‘‘ Yes. But that’s not the 


point. They complained about the food, and it was our business to see 
they have better food.” ‘“‘ My dear fellow, I admire your idealism. But 
who are we to say what the people ought to have. Does not the highest, 


_ most selfless philanthropy consist rather in giving them what they like, 


what makes them happy?” “I see I have made a great mistake,” said 


- Thomas slowly ; ‘‘I have been duped. Mr. Jex is the only honest and 


undeceived man in this town. I shall go to him now. His work shall be my 


work.”’ 
The Governor held up his hand. ‘‘ Just a moment,” he said. He spoke 


- into the desk-telephone. “‘ Uncle George is coming home at once. See that 


all preparations are made for his reception.” Then he turned to Thomas. 
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He spoke genially still, but there was a chill on his geniality : “ If that’s 
the way you think, I suppose nothing can be done about it. I’ve no 
objections to your visiting your friend—in prison. I’ve just given orders 
for him to be apprehended and taken there. After this, we could scarcely 
allow him to be at large—and anyway, our clinic has advised me that it is 
not safe to leave him at liberty any longer. Go to him, by all means, but I 
don’t imagine he will be as glad to see you as you flatter yourself he will, 
my young friend.” i 
And the Governor, it turned out, was right. Mr. Jex seemed to attribute 
his present ill-fortune to Thomas: and even when the lad sought to 
disprove this by asking the authorities to let him take up his quarters in 
the same cell, a concession which after some demurring they granted, Mr. 
Jex refused to say a word to him and indeed behaved as though he was not 
there at all. 
You anticipate a happy ending, perhaps ? A sensational escape ? A last- 
minute pardon ? The nice people living happily for ever afterwards ? Then 
you will be, in fact at least, disappointed. One morning Mr. Jex was led 
out into the prison yard, as though for his daily exercise. Thomas followed i 
him. But to-day there was a squad of soldiers with rifles at one end of the — 
a and Mr. Jex was led to the other end, a shorter walk than usual. — 
homas went and stood beside him. For the first time since they had been — 
in the prison Mr. Jex spoke to him. Grinning sardonically the little man 
said, “‘ I shouldn’t stand just here. You might get hit by accident. They'red 
not very good shots.” “‘ That was the idea,”’ said Thomas, “ there’s no 
other way now to prove to you that I am on your side.”” Mr. Jex turned 
his face to Thomas, amazed and enlightened, as though seeing him for 
the first time. He looked extraordinarily like Thomas now; in fact, the 
soldiers, already peering along their rifles, probably thought they were 
seeing double. “ All right,”’ he said, ‘I believe you. I doubt if we could 
have lived together very comfortably, and I’ve no intention that we should 
die together. ‘That would be a great waste. But go back to my friends in the 
town. You know what to tell them. You know what to do.” 
As Thomas moved aside, Mr. Jex exclaimed: “ Quick! Tell me your 
name, your other name ! ” ‘Thomas whispered it. And that whispered name 
made the last shouted command of the officer as insignificant as the sound 
of a man snapping a match-stick in the middle of a prairie, and its echoes" 
shamed to silence the echoes of the volley fired. 
Thomas gave one look at the dead body, and ran out of the prison into 
the town to find Mr. Jex’s friends. 
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THE JUBILEE TRUST—A WORKER’S 
COMMENT* 


By WALTER BRIERLEY 


N the large Midland town where I work a goodly number of young 
persons between the ages of fourteen and eighteen attend evening 
classes two or three nights a week. Few go from purely personal choice ; 
the firms who employ them insist that prescribed courses of study 
relative to the practical work in the shops is essential to their economic value 


_ as employees. Most of them become impatient, and long to indulge in the 
a “Tope pee Se autem’ 

enthusiastic silliness ’ which their beings demand. The parent who sees 
_ ahead warns or threatens at need. 


In my town boys under eighteen are barred from the public billiard- 


halls, but there are small clubs attached to churches and chapels where 


_ cards and billiards and other games can be played. But these, with the 
Boy Scout and Church Lads’ Brigade organizations added, seem to win 


_ few recruits from the crowds loafing about the streets, or playing wild 


- games dangerous to themselves and to passers-by. In the smaller towns 


_ and the villages, the pictures, the billiard-hall, the aimless walking and 


_ playing are the only possible things, it seems. Here the evening class is 


_ almost non-existent. Course after course is abandoned through lack of 


_ sufficient numbers. When work is over the boys reject any form of restraint ; 


_ they refuse to acknowledge the future ; the moment is everything. 


Wve 


Among these, of course, both in town and country, are the unemployed 


_ “young persons,” boys and girls freed from school to be placed under no 
_ other discipline, to be given no other interest. Except for two separate 
- minutes, when they “ sign 


> 


at the unemployment exchange each Wed- 
nesday and Friday, they are free to follow their own bent every moment 
of the week. 

These are the persons who came to my mind when I read of'the Prince of 


- Wales’ suggestion that the funds of the King George’s Jubilee Trust should 


_ be used for the welfare of the nation’s youth. Like their elders, boys and girls 
of fourteen are now labelled “employed” or “unemployed”; they 
_ either go to work or attend at the exchange to “ sign.” ‘Those in work, like 
_ the working adult, are content. They have their labour, their pay, and their 
leisure. It is foolish to think of the working-class youth as being hungry for 
_ knowledge and learning, moving through years with eyes fixed on a higher 
social status, or the managing-director’s chair. He goes to work and is 
content ; moving, of course, from one job to another if the opportunity 


a 


of more money or more congenial work presents itself. In the evening he 


_ sits in the pictures with his “ pals,” eating fruit or sweets, not fearing to 


4 


pass loud comments on the films if he is so moved; he may go to the 


* Mr. Brierley is a Derbyshire miner who, at the invitation of the LONDON Mercury, 


_ has written this article in view of the Prince of Wales’ Jubilee appeal. He is the author of 
a book entitled Means Test Man, which Messrs. Methuen will publish on April rr. 
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Scout meeting or the billiard-hall, or walk the streets of the town or loaf 
about the fields between villages. He is never serious ; nor are the majority 
of the mill girls, when released from the machines. The evening seems one 
burst of enthusiastic silliness, in reaction against the long sameness of the 
work-day. tee 

The danger to the young unemployed is more obvious in the larger towns 
and the cities than in the quieter rural areas. ‘‘ It was all right for the first 
week or two,” a youth of seventeen told me, “‘ it was like school holidays. 
Then we began hanging around car-parks and, on cattle-market days, 
holding horses and helping with the cows. We did it without being asked, 
hoping the farmers would give us a copper or two.” He said he had heard 
there were “‘ gangs ” of youths going about at night, but he “had seen’ 
none in our part.” They loaf about without object ; if there are no coppers, 
there are no pictures, or billiards or cigarettes. They keep from home as — 
long as they can and dare, knowing the irritability of their parents at their 
condition. ‘ 

In the small factory town two miles away, there are a hundred unem- 
ployed youths between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. All the labour is 
female, the number of girls and women “ signing ”’ is negligible. And the 
problem is becoming worse. At the end of next school term another batch — 
of boys will be added to the “‘ unemployed young persons.” Though a rule ; 
in the constitution of the town’s Social Service Centre does not admit — 
members under the age of sixteen, the Organizer has taken pity on the 
forlorn youth, and now the “ fourteeners ”’ and “ fifteeners”’ deal the 
cards and compete in the billiard handicap. ‘‘ They ought not to be here,” 
the Organizer said to me, “ it is doing them no good. Indeed, it is harmful. 
But slouching about the streets all day seems worse, somehow.” He is a 
kindly man, and wise ; a degree man, not so very long ago retired from the 
position of Director of Education in one of the Channel Islands. The plight 
of these children worried him, he said ; they are so pitiably unconscious ; 
so unaware of the deadly condition towards which they are drifting. Loafers 
they are already, though not out of their childhood. From the moment 
they were freed from school they have been falling ; the discipline which 
kept them honestly alert is loosening ; the moral and material tidiness has 
become bedraggled ; there is no directed effort. There is no experience 
behind the pressure of their desires. They are forced into one of two con- 
ditions, stupidity or cunning. There is nothing to steady them. 

The unemployed man is a worker without work. He has known the 
responsibilities of labouring, its life-relationships. He is waiting and hoping, 
aware that these are the only possible, only sensible things to do. Work 
may come to him again, meaning domestic security and a full life; and_ 
the “ waiting ” in the ‘“‘ dole ” queue, irritating and tone-lowering though 
it may be, cannot destroy the sustaining hope and eagerness which keeps 
him at the gates of the work-world, ready at the first opportunity to move 
in. The important thing is that he has known work, its discipline, its 
rewards, the sweetness it gives to play and resting. For the normal working 
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man, these—effort for sustenance, spontaneous effort, and the rest which he- 
willingly enjoys—make up life. The unemployed man is denied these and 
becomes less than a man, becomes less than life. But though he may run 
_ to waste, grow bitter or melancholy, he does not lose his perspective of life 
and living. I have had a four years’ unbroken stretch of enforced idleness 
and it was but a month or so ago that I got a job which I hope will prove a 
permanency. The first week of my re-employment was a painful bewilder- 
ment—lI fear I was foolishly eager and terribly afraid in moments when 
there was nothing to do—but after that I moved easily into full, steady life 
again. I had always, right through my idle period, been fastened to the real 
business of living—work—and almost without exception the adult unem- 
ployed are in the same position. They may say “ it is hopeless,” but they 
_ do not give up hope. They may droop into dullness, but strength and vivid- 

ness return at the first whisper of work. They have known work, and 
because of that fact are men, and will remain men. 

The child becomes a man through work. His being progresses con- 
comitantly with his effort. In childhood he does not ask that the benefits 
of his efforts shall return to him ; with adolescence he begins to have an 
individual need, and his effort is directed accordingly. Ninety out of every 
hundred boys in the last year at the elementary school are tired of lessons, 
impatient to have done with them. They are thinking of a job, long trousers, 
money in their pockets. Other boys, a little ahead of them in age, are 
already telling them of pit life and the machine shop. They must be quick 
and join them, and leave all these school kids behind. This is not bombast. 


It is the individual man in them pulling them into the transitional stage of 


adolescence. The work and earning and spending towards which they are 
reaching with such eager joy would in time tone them down to the even 
level of maturity. 

: But they move into an emptiness. There is no work for them, no 
_ Opposition to their youth. The control which steadies and strengthens is 
absent. Work is what they need, for work, the giving of effort in return for 
_ material reward, is the only thing which will satisfy the unaspiring and 
_ moderately aspiring man. The majority of the working class is made up of 
_ these, certainly the majority of those between fourteen and eighteen. 
_ Pleasure and hobbies pull at them and they must spend, and are eager to 
earn in order to spend. Clubs and organizations for youth will not satisfy 
them; they may do as relaxations after the work-day, and that is all. If 
the Jubilee Trust funds are spent solely on furthering and extending these, 
they will have been wasted. Something more culturally serious is needed, 
some organized system which will not extend beyond its proper limits the 
_ “all-play ” period of childhood. Before any money is spent on children 
under sixteen, before even their “‘ welfare,” in the sense of benefiting from 
the Jubilee fund, is considered, they should be kept from the “ signing- 
boxes.” In the smaller towns the juveniles attend the same exchange as 
the adults—a tragically serious, almost criminal circumstance which needs 


~ no comment. 
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The only thing to do is to let them work. Then they would relish the 
clubs and scout meetings in the evening. To keep them at school with pens" 
in their hands might ease the economic stress of the country, but it would 
do nothing towards the “‘ welfare ” the Prince wishes for them. They are 
tired of mental effort and imaginings, they want to do something with their 
hands, to see progress from their efforts. But keep them at school—keep | 
them anywhere so long as it is off the streets and away from the “ dole-_ 
queues ’’—and give them something to do. Use the Trust funds to build 
Centres or Departments of Schools where the youths can learn to make or 
work machines, or try their hands at upholstery or metal-working. And 
let those of them who want to study the theory do so, but, for the rest, 
leave their hands and eyes to the satisfying practical side. Through the 
fund some could be guided in clearing land and preparing it for cultivation. 
Give them a little pocket money and the evening free. In their free time | 
they will seek of their own accord the places where billiards and ‘‘ musical 
chairs ”’ alternate with tea and buns. 


. 
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Drawing by PEaRL BINDER 
From “‘ Odd Jobs” (Harrap) 
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ROMANCE 


By CLIFFORD DYMENT 


HERE were lots of exciting things in the shop windows. William 
wanted to stop a long time and look at them, but his mother 
dragged him along by the hand. Whenever something particularly 
alluring and colourful caught his eye he slackened his pace to 
_ gaze rapturously at it, but she had no mercy and jerked his arm, heedless 
of his burning desire, pressing ahead like a big ship towing a little boat. 
And it was rather like being on the sea this evening. There were so many 
people about, crowds of them, so many that William wondered why the 
_world didn’t burst trying to hold them. This was one of those rare Christ- 
_ mases when snow was falling, and in the glare of light from the street lamps 
and the windows people’s faces looked like painted, happy masks bobbing 
_along in a smother of white feathers. 
_ William did not stare fixedly ahead like his mother. There was so much 
_ to see. Everywhere his eyes wandered they encountered colour and light 
_and merriment. The thrill of it kept him glowing all over his body, although 
his overcoat was not very new. A faded purple muffler was wound several 
_ times around his neck and he wore a school cap without a peak, a sprig of 
_ holly fixed in the button on top. They passed through the happiest streets, 
_ and sorrowfully he realized that soon all the bright shops would be gone. 
_ He tried many times to check his mother’s brisk pace, but she went on as 
_ though she had forgotten about him. She was thinking. She was thinking 
about the house they had just left, her sister’s house, where the daughter 
_ was slowly dying of consumption, where the husband was sick of the sea 
and would not try to get a ship, where the three of them were living on 
white bread and lard, with boiled potatoes on Sunday as a treat. Her 
_ sister’s life had been full of bitterness and toil ; married to a foul-mouthed 
_ drunkard who would not work, her only shred of happiness had been when 
_ he was away at sea. Now he had come home to lounge about the house all 
_ day, unwashed and huge in the small house, sneering at everything she did. 
_ She wondered what she could do to help Lily. The more she thought of 
the poor girl lying there in the one room they had, the bed-clothes filthy 
and ail anyhow, with scarcely anything to eat and nothing to do all day 
but listen to her father cursing and carrying on, the more hopeless, 
- bewildered, she became. There was nothing she could do except take what 
" pit of food she could spare. And she would have to be careful about that, 
too, for Lily’s father wouldn’t be very amiable about it, thinking it was 
meant as a sneer for him. If that’s what having a husband’s like, she 
thought, I’m glad mine’s dead. She remembered, for no apparent reason, 


the hymn she often sang at chapel: “ Fight the good fight.” The words 
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made her smile, grimly. Unconsciously she gripped her boy’s hand in a 
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sudden impulsive love for him. He was a good boy. He was worth the: 
fight. 

eWilliam felt her hand tighten on his and wondered what it could mean. , 

She was walking very quickly and the struggle to keep up with her made: 
him out of breath, so he couldn’t ask her. They had left the town quite: 
behind now and were walking along a silent, dark street that ran like an. 
avenue between two walls of houses. Many of the windows were blank with | 
darkness, but some had beautifully coloured blinds, shining green, red, 
blue. The brightly-lit blinds reminded him for a moment of the gay shops . 
in town which he had almost forgotten. He thought about these for a little 
while, but the street was so long that there wasn’t enough memory to last, 
so he began thinking of his uncle. He had never seen his uncle before for | 
he had always been away at sea. He was a big man and his face was just 
like a pomegranate and he said things that made you laugh. Every night 
he used to take his arm off and hang it on a nail in the wall. When they 
first got to uncle’s house he was cleaning his arm with a duster and William 
had stopped dead and said, “‘ Oh! ” They all laughed. He was a nice uncle 
and showed William all sorts of things besides the arm. He had funny coins 
from Persia, pictures of bull-fights from Spain, a sword, and a tiny ship in 
a bottle. He only laughed when William asked him how he got the ship 
through the neck of the bottle. When it was time to come away he had 
given William a big shell from China. He could feel it now in his ea 
pocket, smooth as glass. It had black spots on it. His uncle had said that if 
you pressed it close to your ear and listened you could hear the sea. It wa 
the most wonderful thing William had ever had and he knew that it must 
be very valuable. : 

At last they reached home. The fire had been left to go out and it was” 
very cold in the room. The boy shivered as he stood before the empty 
grate. 

““TIl get some cocoa to warm you up, Willy,” said his mother. Whil 
she was making the cocoa and cutting some bread and butter William sat 
on a chair examining his shell. 

“Look, mother, what uncle gave me,” he said. He was very proud of it 

“Yes, ain’t it pretty,” she said, not thinking about the shell. 

He held it against his ear. ‘‘ You can hear the sea,” he said. He sat ve 
still and listened. It was true. You could hear the sea as his uncle had said. 
It must be wonderful to be a sailor and bring home such things. 

“You can hear all sorts of things in this shell,” he told his mother again 
“It comes from foreign countries the same as uncle’s been to.” 

She turned round with the knife in her hand, her eyes lit up with anger 
as the boy spoke of his uncle. “ Your uncle told you all lies. It ain’t nothing 
of the sort. A fine man he is, putting such ideas into a young lad’s head ! ” 

“*T can hear summat,”’ he said. 

“Ah, you might hear summat, but it ain’t no foreign countries, nor the 
sea, either. It’s the noises going on in the room, that’s all.” 

The boy gazed at the shell, not knowing what to believe. It was cold 
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_ and polished and was magical to look at. You could hear a faint sound 
even if you didn’t hold it close to your ear. Yes, it must be true. The shell 
was really magic. 
___~ Uncle says it’s the sea you can hear,” he said slowly. “I reckon it’s 
the sea as well.” 
“ All right, all right. Believe your uncle. Now, have you finished your 
supper ? It’s time you were in bed, not worrying about such rubbish.” 
___ He swallowed the remains of his cocoa. He polished the shell on his 
_ sleeve and placed it on the mantelpiece for the night. 
“Good night, mother,” he said. 
“Good night and God bless you.” 


He awakened suddenly in the middle of the night. He had been dreaming 
of his uncle sailing to China in the shell, using the wooden arm as an oar. 
He laughed softly as he thought about it and lay still. Then he thought of 
_ the shell and felt unhappy. What if his mother was right ? Suppose his 
uncle had told him a lie, was just making fun of him ? Just the noises in 


- the room, his mother had said. That’s all it is. Just the noises in the room 


picked up by the shell. No, he said desperately, no, she’s not right. He 

tried to convince himself that the shell was really magic, but he could not, 
_ so he tried to go to sleep again. The bed was as cold as ice and gave him 
no comfort. He drew his legs close to his body to make them warm, but 
after a while they ached so much that the pain was intolerable. He lay on 
his back staring through the uncurtained window at the stars in the sky. 
_ But he could not forget the shell, nor could he sleep. The night was very 
_ still and everybody seemed to be able to sleep. The thought came back 
_ to him: the still night. He struggled to suppress the sudden excitement 
that tingled all over him. If everything was utterly silent, no noise anywhere, 
and he listened to the shell, he would know at once whether it was the sea 
_ you could hear or just noises in the room around you ! He jumped out of 
_ bed and gently opened the door. He crept quietly past his mother’s room ; 
he didn’t want her to know anything about it till the morning. The stairs 
_ ereaked loudly at every step, although he went so slowly, and he was sure 
__ she would hear. He felt a bit afraid of being awake in the awful blackness. 
There was a dim light in the kitchen when he got there as the snow outside 
reflected the starlight. He could see the shell on the mantelpiece. The 
familiar table and chairs looked pale and ghostly as though they were 
_ covered in white dust. His hand trembled as he picked up the shell for he 
felt like a scientist or an explorer on the verge of a great discovery. He 
muttered a short prayer to himself as he stood in the faint light : Oh God, 
__ make me hear the sea. Make my mother be wrong, please God.” He pressed 
the shell to his ear. At first there was no sound, but as he listened intently, 
he heard coming from far away the rolling of breakers upon a wild shore 
and the song of the wind in an enchanted land. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
MR. READ’S BOOK-MARKETING SCHEME 


(To the Editor of Taz Lonpon Mercury AND BOOKMAN.) i 


IR,—Mr. Geoffrey Faber’s reply to my article reveals fundamental difference of opinion 

and outlook which would make any thorough argument of the question almost endless. 
I must therefore content myself with a brief statement of the position as I see it. 

Mr. Faber’s main contention is very familiar to me, for in whatever sphere of the arts 
one raises one’s voice to protest against the increasing degradation of all standards of taste— 
whether in the drama, the cinema, the industrial arts, architecture, or literature—wherever 
vulgarity prevails the same defence is put up by the purveyors of it: you cannot blame us, 
for we give the public what it wants. ‘This, says Mr. Faber, is the cardinal fact of which my 
article from the beginning to end betrays no consciousness at all. : | 

A good physician, when curing a patient from an illness localized in one part of the body, 
makes a diagnosis of the body as a whole, for he knows that it is the system which has broken 
down, and which is refusing to function in a particular place. I am well aware that the 
crisis in the book trade, in which the author is only one of many suffering units, is in itself 
only a localized complaint of the whole economic system, and I am prepared to treat the _ 
whole of that body politic to very drastic remedies. Mr. Faber, as a conservative, thinks 
the patient will get along quite nicely with the aid of a few splints and poultices. On that 
*‘ cardinal fact ”’ we must agree to differ. 5 

“I blame the public,”’ says Mr. Faber. I blame the system, and that is the real difference 
between us. I believe that the public taste is formed, and progressively debauched, by the 
economic facts of that system of which Mr. Faber, as a capitalist publisher, is the conscious | 
defender. I claim that one can demonstrate by the history of publishing how that debauchery 
of taste has proceeded step by step with the evolution of capitalism. So long as we cannot 
agree on that broad interpretation of the facts, it would be useless to discuss their detailed 
significance. 

The only serious objection to my proposal for an Authors’ Co-operative Publishing Guild 
is that it is an anticipation of a general social and economic revolution ; it is not conservative 
patchwork, but it is desperate surgery. I am fully aware of this objection, and, though Mr. 
Faber will find it hard to believe, far too good a business man to risk a surgical operation 
if there is a chance of a general cure. But if after careful consideration it appears that the 
desperate course is the only course, then there will be no hesitation about the completeness _ 
of the excision. That is to say, I do contemplate a publishing guild competing with other 
publishers without selling to bookshops and libraries. But since Mr. Faber thinks this is a 
proposal “ too fantastic for discussion,” there is no more to be said about it. 

Yours faithfully, 


HERBERT READ. 
3, The Mall, Parkhill Road, N.W.3. 


EAR SIR,—The public ought to know how I, a chef, not long ago, with all my art and 
industry, composed a pudding recipe. 

I sought to place this work of art on the commercial pudding-mart : ‘with small delay, — 
to my delight, a well-established Pudding-Wright* (Whose gastronomic expertise is skilled . 
in judging recipes) expressed himself as willing to try to see how many the public would — 
buy. My pudding he deemed would be so nice, six shillings might be the retail price. The 
costs, of course, he undertook—to buy ingredients, mix, and cook, provide the bowl, and 
neatly pack it in what the pudding-trade calls a jacket. And when I hinted at my reward we 
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came in the end to fair accord: on sales he would credit to my account ten per cent. of 
the gross amount—that is, to me there should accrue, per pudding, seven-pence-point-two. 

Agreement signed. My puddings were made; his travellers showed them round the Trade ; 
the Press was kind to them (“ Succulent” said the Culinary Supplement). But the public, 
tasteless idiots, bought far fewer puddings than they ought. A few months later I was told 
only a thousand had been sold; and, with the statement, reached me (Zounds !) a measly 
cheque for thirty pounds ! 

Sir ! do a little arithmetic, and I think you'll agree it’s pretty thick. 

For 1,000 puddings the public paid £300 to the retail trade; but—here’s the snag—of 
every ten nine are filched by ‘“‘ middlemen” !—who could not have made it but for me 
and my original recipe—mine the invention, mine the design, the fundamental brainwork 
mine! Oh, never again will I be misled by middlemen’s talk of “ overhead” ! For they 
absorbed, the greedy hounds, just £270 ! while, I, the artist, make thirty quid on it; don’t 
you feel that puts the lid on it ? Surely an artist’s soul must writhe to be fobbed off with a 
trivial tithe—decimal one—a footling tenth—a most inadequate recompenth !* 

Middlemen, hark! Though I’ve been stung, once bit, twice shy—your knell is rung. 
Next year I’ll be an economef and have my puddings made at home, and, letting consumers 
buy direct, six shillings a time I shall collect, thus raising my share from one to ten—Ha, ha ! 
you parasite middlemen ! Poor devils, on unemployment’s brink, you have made an artist 
begin to think. 

F.S. 


IR,—Mr. Read has overlooked Felix Dahn’s little poem which I once paraphrased as 

follows :— i 

To write books is easy, it requires only pen and ink and the ever-patient paper. 
To print books is a little more difficult, because genius so often rejoices in illegible 
handwriting. 'To read books is more difficult still, because of the tendency to go to 
sleep. But the most difficult task of all that a mortal man can embark upon is to sell 
a book. 

Publishers are not the first or the last technicians to be airily brushed aside as superfluous. 
There have, for instance, been people who have regarded themselves as fully qualified archi- 
tects although they have not undergone any preliminary study or training. But nobody but 
themselves wants to live in the houses they build, and architects are still needed |! 

Yours sincerely, 
STANLEY UNWIN. 


THE NEW SCHOOLS OF POETRY 


IR,—Is not some singing quality an essential of any poem ? 

By singing quality I mean an arrangement of words, regarded purely as sounds, in a 
high degree expressive of the emotion their sense would convey. And if rhythm and alliter- 
ation are, as one imagines they are, the most powerful means of effecting this singing quality, 
must not each be apparent in any literary form that pretends to be a poem ? (Perhaps the 
work of the poet Hopkins presents the most obvious—though not necessarily the best— 
example of the quality I mean. But Shakespeare and Blake would probably be found to offer 
the finer examples.) i eco: ; ; 

But it is precisely this lack of singing quality in the bulk of what is labelled “ modern 
poetry ” that leads me to doubt if there is any considerable human emotion inspiring it. 
To me, it largely smacks of the intellectual gymnastics of personalities whose emotions are 


too thin to compel expression. ; 
Another, and possibly less disputable, fault I seem to find in a great deal of post-Georgian 


* Versum facit indignatio—One in ten is a rotten ratio. 
¢ Not in N.E.D. Copyright. 
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poetry is its self-consciously achieved obscurity of meaning—again, suggestive of a weakness, 
a want of vitality, that is to be hidden at whatever cost. It is rather like a ghost trying to fill 
a suit of armour! And I name this obscurity self-conscious because it does not hesitate to 
stoop to such seeming puerilities as illogical punctuation, melodramatic spacing of lines and 
individual words (as though it were the printer made the poet !), and an almost withering 
contempt for the politeness of syntax. In a word, it appears affected, and therefore snobbish 
—and therefore bad art, indeed, not poetry at all. 

I can appreciate your correspondent, Dr. Kirk’s, expressed disappointment, although I 
cannot join with him in his pious wish to return to “ the glory that was Keats.” If the LONDON 
Mercury is not to provide the young poets with their “‘ parade ground ”—then I do not 
think the Daily Mail is likely to do so! 

Yours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY POLLETT. 
2, Greenham Road, Muswell Hill, N. ® 


GIR, Your correspondent from Tenby, Mr. Herbert M. Vaughan, in remarking that I 

praise “‘ in extravagant terms” a poem by Miss Bowes Lyon without indicating why 
those terms are extravagant, has merely performed the epistolary equivalent of protruding 
his tongue, and has therefore provided me with nothing to answer. But since he repeats 
the usual shuddering reference to the incomprehensibility of modern poetry, it seems 
pertinent to repeat the warning usual and obvious in such cases: that because Mr. Vaughan 
(together with his friend, the ‘‘scholar of European reputation") has found the meaning of a 
poem to elude his intelligence, it does not therefore follow that the poem in question is 
devoid of meaning. The meaning of this particular poem of Miss Bowes Lyon seems to 
me so clear, that I find it difficult to know what to suggest to Mr. Vaughan to elicit a happier 
response in his future encounters with modern poetry. From the rest of his letter I gather 
that the process of conversion to appreciation is likely to be a long one. But, as Mr. Spender 
remarks in an adjoining column, “ poets have to work patiently to achieve results,” and I 
do not see why there should not be a similar obligation upon readers. If Mr. Vaughan finds 
that he has not the requisite patience, let him (together with the baffled scholar and Dr. 
Kirk) confess to himself that the task of reading serious modern poetry is beyond him, and 
continue to soothe his leisure hours with more stereotyped and less exacting poetics—with, for 
example, the daily eruptions of Miss Wilhelmina Stitch, which certainly fulfil all the 
conditions which Mr. Vaughan seems to demand. 

; I am, Sir, etc. 
Cambridge DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


IR,—I was pleased to find a passage in Letter CLV of Gerard Manley Hopkins’s recently 

published correspondence with Robert Bridges that seemed to me perhaps to provide a 
possible means of settling the business (of obscurity in poetry). Hopkins says that a subtle 
thought subtly and truly expressed must sacrifice something in intelligibility and resolves 
to prefix short prose arguments to some of his pieces. Why can’t these contemporary poets 
who must know that they are often writing what will be hard to catch, do the same ? The 
main subjects of English lyric poetry have been, comparatively speaking, few (e.g. the pangs 
of despised love, the countryside, gather ye rosebuds, my mistress’ eyebrow), and are, in bold 
propositional form, intelligible to everybody. The poet takes one of these intelligible propo- 
sitions and works upon them (what one means by “style”’) till the proposition is stated 
(this is the “ newness’ which distinguishes different ages) in the form in which it most 
nicely lies in the folds of his own mind. 

The reader, on his side, goes through a rather similar process. He starts by discovering the 
main drift, the bare proposition, of the poem: then, having got his rough direction, he makes 
a jump (this is the reader’s duty and the poet’s right) from his way of stating the proposition 
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to the poet’s. The second step the reader must take unaided ; but to take the first he neces- 
sarily needs the poet’s help. If the poet can’t imply his main drift in the final exact statement 
(there is no reason why he ought to), then he must either append a prose argument, or, knowin 
that his poem will communicate nothing, not publish. My point is, that when Mr. Kirk’s 
young men can’t “ make head or tail of what Spender, etc., are trying to say to them,” 
it is no use Spender, etc., sitting on a high horse and saying, “it’s new, take it or leave it, 
and wait until you have a tightening in the chest or a difficulty in shaving.” Until Spender, 
etc., perform their part of the contract, the reader can’t perform his. May I, then, suggest an 
experiment—that a condition of the publication of obviously obscure poems in the 
Mercury should be a prefixed prose argument? 
Yours faithfully, 


CHARLES MITCHELL. 
4, Observatory Street, Oxford. 


IR,—We are used in the daily Press, and elsewhere, to the pzans of praise that our popular 

novelists pour forth upon one another; but following upon Some Notes on my own Poetry 
may we not hope that our leading ‘writers will review their own works in the 
Mercury? And then, no doubt, some aspirant could be persuaded to give us Some 
Notes on my Rejected MSS. 

Perhaps Miss Sitwell’s article has proved to Dr. Kirk that the reason for his difficulties 
is not age. The worthy doctor and his young men friends can appreciate ‘‘ the beauty that 
was Keats,”’ but cannot make head or tail of much modern poetry. Now, however, we know 
a remedy, 

I have close at hand a famous edition of a very old poetical work. The pages are generously 
supplied with footnotes ; indeed, on many pages there are more lines of footnotes than of 
text. Perhaps Miss Sitwell could do something similar with future editions of her works. 
She would certainly be in good company, and doubtless it would help our enjoyment of her 
work to read :— 

“Tn line 5 there is a continual conjunction of terminations, middles and beginnings 
of words in double consonants.” 


““ The experiencing and writing of this poem were the most anguished experience 
of my life of the mind.” 
Yours, etc., 
ERNEST E. WHITE, 
118, Glenister Park Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 


IR,—Miss Edith Sitwell’s very interesting contribution to this month’s Lonpon MERcurRY 

—Some notes on my own poetry ”—coupled with the correspondence you are publishing 
under the above heading, prompts me to suggest that some of your contributors to the 
poetry section might follow Miss Sitwell’s example and furnish notes, from time to time, 
for the benefit of your less enlightened readers. ce 

These notes might be appended in equa gies possibly Goh vis bales note could 

“the solution will be published in our next issue. 
appear to the effect that p Yeats fouly, 
Hucu M. Baker. 


The Downs, Swanage, Dorset. 
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i 
OPERA IN ENGLAND 


T is time that even we English should finally make up our minds as to whether - 

we want opera in England: and if so, exactly what, and under exactly what con- _ 
ditions. Sadlers Wells is an excellent institution, and the setting and production of the } 
operas given there are often far better than those of Covent Garden. But the standard _ 
of acting is not high ; and the standard of singing is low, the whole affair being more 
like an evening’s entertainment given by excellent amateurs than the serious per- 

formance of an opera. The translation of German, French and Italian libretti—often 
excellent in itself—adds to this amateurish effect : for it is impossible to find a really — 
convincing translation of any text which has played so vital a part in the original _ 
conception of the whole work as an opera-libretto must certainly have done. It is not © 
in itself a peculiar fault of the language, although the nondescript character of English 
vowel-sounds makes English at least as difficult a language to set to music as French. 
Nevertheless the Ring in Italian and Pelléas et Melisande in German are quite as — 
unsatisfactory as they are in English. H 

The fact is that opera-singers, like Lieder-singers, must be at least moderate 
linguists : or failing that, passable mimics. ‘That is to say, they must have intelligence _ 
enough to understand the exact sense of a French, German, or Italian text, even if 
they cannot construe it exactly: and ear enough to imitate a correct pronunciation 
—which should not be an insuperable difficulty to any musician. As for the public, — 
they will not lose very much. After all, the Moscow Players attract large enough © 
audiences with no music to help out the difficulty of language. They provide a good 
detailed synopsis of each scene in the programme: and there is no reason why 
Sadlers Wells should not do the same, imitating German and Austrian opera-houses 
by providing a sixpenny text, which might contain the original libretto with a parallel 
translation in literal English. My own experience has been that the words which get 
across at Sadlers Wells do not add to my pleasure or much to my understanding of the 
opera. 

PWith time, then, Sadlers Wells may become the regular Opera House of London, 
able to stand comparison with any foreign rival. In the meantime, opera-lovers must 
be given the chance of hearing really good performances for at least a few weeks every — 
year. The chief fault of the present system at Covent Garden—a fault only too easily 
remarkable in the productions—lies in the hastiness (or virtual absence) of rehearsals, 
the “stars” arriving in England one day and singing the next, often without even 
knowing the other members of the cast until an hour before the curtain goes up. 
These “stars” are chosen because each, individually, has made a great name for 
himself or herself: and very little attention is paid to their suitability to each other, 
to the blending of the various voice-qualities, and to the ensemble effect of the work — 
as a whole. 

Opera in England, then, is limited at present to two pis-allers; Sadlers” Wells, 
where great attention is paid to production, ensemble effect and intelligibility, but 
musical and dramatic material is poor and funds are small, and Covent Garden, where 
all but the fine performance of each single main réle in an opera is ignored, and vast 
sums of money are spent on collecting a few star-singers. The whole affair is a typicall 
English compromise which really satisfies nobody but a few snobs. To them Covent 
Garden is a park where, at great sacrifice (the Ring is unfortunately fashionable, and 
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not short), they can hunt their lions, or at least watch them behind the zoo-bars of a 

box. The rest of us are tired of the unhappy arrangement, of the intermittent grumbling 

4 ne pa pers and the grandiose solutions which never come to anything. What can be 
one? 

Mr. Christie at Glyndebourne has found his private solution. This year he is giving 
four Mozart operas—Figaro, Cosi fan tutte, Magic Flute and Seraglio—in his private 
opera-house. His advertisement note says that “a company of very distinguished 
international singers, British and foreign, has been selected and, as before, there will 
be a first-class orchestra of leading British instrumentalists.” But these operas are 
only for that tiny fraction of the public which can afford to spend £3 or £4 on a 
single evening’s entertainment, and is willing or able to travel down to Sussex after 
their day’s work, reconciled to the idea of not getting to bed until 3 a.m. Mr. Christie’s 
is therefore no real solution of the English dilemma. 

Sadlers Wells must at all costs be preserved, though I should like to see English 
translations dropped and the singers spending some of their time on the elements of 
French, German and Italian grammar and pronunciation. We can hope that in time 
the standard of singing there will improve and thereby make Covent Garden super- 
flous. Meanwhile I would suggest that far fewer operas were given during the Inter- 
national Season, and that far more attention was paid to the production of those given. 
Star-singers, if they are to appear at all, might be asked to appear in time for a number 
of ensemble rehearsals, and might be chosen not only for their individual glory but 
also for their ability to understand and consider other réles beside their own. I think 
that English artists should not appear at Covent Garden, but that all English talent 
should be concentrated at Sadlers Wells. The ideal solution of Covent Garden is 
probably financially unfeasible. I should like to see every year the visit of a foreign 
opera company, 27 toto. ‘The Milan Scala pays these visits, or stagioni, in Salzburg 
and elsewhere: and I see no reason, except a financial one, why the various opera- 
houses of the European capitals should not be persuaded to transport themselves 
bodily to London for a few weeks each year. 

One year we might have the Milan Scala, another the Paris Opera, another the 
Viennese. We should have to forgo the voices of the biggest stars (and we should 
save money in doing so). In return we should be given an idea of opera as one of the 
most comprehensive and expressive musical forms: and each year we should see a 
different representation, a different facet of operatic production as we varied the 
Germans with the Italians, French or Hungarians. Sadlers Wells would have a 
standard set for them in London itself. Members of their company should be admitted 
to all rehearsals of the visitors and initiated into the various secrets of operatic tech- 
nique : so that in a few years they would have amassed the knowledge and experience 
of the best operatic traditions. 

It is only by some such means that we can expect to have a British opera worthy 
of the name. It is useless to be proud and say that opera must accommodate itself to 
the English and their ways. Surely there is no need to suppose that because our grand- 
fathers had an over-developed taste for oratorio we are therefore doomed to be an 
oratorio-loving nation for the rest of time. Oratorio arose, in any case, only to supply 
an opera-crazed public in Italy with a form of semi-religious opera which would pass 
the ecclesiastical censor as being suitable for performance in Lent. English music 
has remained Lenten too long. A little Easter-celebrating will do us no harm: only 
let us be sure that our celebrations are worthy of us. 
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THE THEATRE 


FROLIC WIND. Adapted by RicHarp Pryce. Royalty. 

GLORY BE——. By Arnotp Riptey. Pheenix. 
MAN OF YESTERDAY. Adapted by Dion TirHerapce. St. Martin’s. | 
VICEROY SARAH. By Norman Ginspury. Whitehall. 


HERE are hosts so anxious to provide their guests with vivacious entertainment 
_ JL that they will let nobody get interested in anything. For a month or more the 
theatre has been afflicted with this nervous disease. One is thinking not of lightsome 
pieces like Youth at the Helm at the Globe and Barnet’s Folly at the Haymarket, 
which are genuinely entertaining in their kind, but of the plays which, having stated 
some theme meriting serious treatment, fly off at a frightened tangent into vivacious 
entertainment. After a bout of such entertainment the victim is inclined to sigh with 
the fastidious Mr. Meadows: ‘‘I would give the universe for a disposition less 
difficult to please.’”” Of course there are considerable and often amusing differences 
between one entertainment and another and, by a merciful dispensation of Providence, 
actors are so made that they can sometimes light up the poorest scene with a personal 
sense of power or of curious subtlety or of sheer beauty. But with every fold and 
rumple in the ground duly registered it has been a singularly flat month. We need to 
comfort ourselves with the reflection that the theatrical landscape, like any other, 
varies with the point of view. ‘To go through the programmes of any one year is, more 
often than not, to ponder gratefully the number of first-rate plays which do get 
performed. Things are not really so bad as the review of a month may make them 
appear. 

Frolic Wind at the Royalty is not a first-rate play, but it is more nearly one than 
anything else that is new this month. It is an adroit, telling adaptation of Mr. Richard 
Oke’s novel which his readers will recall as an extravagantly Freudian study of a group 
of ignoble dames. The Jeunes have spent their lives but not, unfortunately, their 
energies entertaining celebrities at Pagnell Bois and have fallen into various stages of 
mental and moral decay. One of them, perhaps the happiest, is a little mad and has 
been like that ever since the time that she bore one of the grooms a daughter who, 
now a full-fledged heroine knowing nothing of her parentage, is lodged in the house 
as a niece. Another of the sisters, Lady Damaris, is still an indefatigable huntress of 
lions, and it is her fault that the mysteriously leonine Sir Lothar Smith (who is none 
other than the disgraced groom) embarrassingly reappears at Pagnell Bois in a party 
which, as ill-luck will have it, also includes the preternaturally inquisitive and 
venomously dissatisfied novelist, Miss Vulliamy. ‘The play’s surface of comedy (which 
is the most attractive thing about it) reflects with requisite delicacy the fluttering dread 
of the old ladies lest this carefully suppressed scandal should transpire through the 
vindictiveness of Sir Lothar or the innocence of poor mad Lady Cleone, and this 
dread is neatly set off by the bewilderment of the guests who can only attribute the 
oddly electric atmosphere to the approaching thunderstorm. Fortunately Lady 
Athaliah, though eccentric enough to live in a tower from which even the servants 
are excluded, is still capable of handling a difficult situation, and after dinner Sir 
Lothar is for the second time dismissed from Pagnell Bois. But the thunderstorm 
breaks (precipitated, it would seem, by the sudden decision of the heroine and a 
brilliant young painter to bathe in the moonlit lake). Lightning strikes the mysterious 
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tower, Lady Athaliah is killed and her scandalous paintings and ornaments and post- 
cards are revealed to the startled guests. 

Up to this point Mr. Roland Pryce’s adaptation is extraordinarily skilful. He uses 
short scenes (usually so unsatisfactory) so that each one creates an atmosphere, 
establishes a character or chronicles a movement of the mind while the story, like the 
thunderstorm, gathers unseen, as it were, but sufficiently felt in the background, 
But with the revelation of Lady Athaliah’s pathetic secret (in itself, an admirable 
dramatic surprise) the play loses its subtlety and persuasiveness. The whole house- 
party is awkwardly assembled to discuss the private troubles of the family. The Princess 
gaily denies, Miss Vulliamy penitently admits and the other sisters half-admit sexual 
starvation ; Lady Cleone claims the heroine as her daughter; Sir Lothar consoles 
her with the news that he is her father; and the young painter without a trace of 
shyness makes his proposal of marriage. This may be all right for a novel, but makes 
no end to a play. But if the play is not first-rate, nearly all the acting is. 

There is more narrative and less art in Mr. Arnold Ridley’s Glory Be. It would 
be unjust to complain of the superficial treatment of its theme that religious 
frenzy and sexual impulse are aspects of the same emotionalism merely on 
the ground that a deeper investigation would give the piece an intellectual interest 
which it never pretends to provide. But the story would be a great deal more effective 
on the stage if we knew whether to regard the amorous Welsh revivalist as a conscious 
hypocrite or a self-deluded slave of his own emotional power. Mr. Ion Swinley, whose 
playing of the part is a very accomplished piece of work, seems to think that the fellow 
is rather pitiable than despicable, but the text gives him little support, and the final 
scene (in which the preacher is saved from exposure because the girl whom he has 
betrayed is once more the victim of his blandishments) is neither here nor there as a 
conclusion of the tale. Glory Be promises only a little more than it gives and it 
gives us a good deal of sound theatrical suspense and humour. Man of Yesterday, on 
the other hand, promises much before it peters out in comic diversions and petty 
misunderstandings. It begins by asking how a man of to-day who, through an acciden- 
tal injury, imagines himself to be on leave from the battlefield in 1917 would face the 
accumulated happenings from which he now cannot escape. How would any of us 
fare if everything suddenly seemed what it seemed to the eyes of youth ? Here is a 
theme which immediately piques a curious mind; and how little satisfaction can 
curiosity find in the commonplace romance furnished by a pretty hospital nurse, 
complicated by the interference of a scheming specialist, and enlivened by a comic 
battle between the genteel suburban wife and the soldier her husband was before he 
married her ? All the same it is entertainment which many who are willing to overlook 
wasted dramatic opportunities will enjoy, and it is extremely well presented by a 
distinguished company which includes Mr. Leslie Banks, Mr. C. V. France, Miss 
Ann Todd and Miss Gillian Lind. 

Viceroy Sarah at the Whitehall runs away, not from its theme, but from its formid- 
able heroine. Miss Irene Vanbrugh makes a roguish Sarah Churchill, a piece of 
vivacious entertainment doing no great harm to the play which would be a little dull 
but for the magnificently vital portrait of Queen Anne drawn by Miss Barbara Everest. 
This actress has done nothing better than her elaboration of this toping, gout-ridden 
old lady who would be delighted to do what everyone wants her to do if only everyone 


wanted her to do the same thing. 
A. V. COOKMAN 
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FILMS 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. American. 
RUGGLES OF RED GAP. American. 
ABDUL THE DAMNED. British. 

SO ENDED A GREAT LOVE. Austrian. 


HE production of David Copperfield at Hollywood was no ordinary event. The 

directors of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer knew that an Englishman who criticizes 
Dickens might as well confess at once that he is on the side of atheism, free love, and 
the destruction of the British Empire. They knew, also, that the “‘ purity campaign ”” 
in America, fostered by the Roman Catholic Church, was too strong to be ignored. 
They needed good marks ; and they saw a chance of earning good marks and good 
revenue by treating Dickens with tremendous—and well-advertised—respect. __ 

So Mr. Hugh Walpole was summoned to write an-‘‘ adaptation,” and the casting 
department went into continuous session. After intensive search an English boy, 
Freddie Bartholomew, was chosen to play the young Copperfield, and his performance 
has been widely praised. It is a very skilful performance, showing a remarkable _ 
maturity of control, but Master Bartholomew is too sober and sedate—too much of a 
mother’s darling. His rendering, however, is in key with the film, which tends to 
smooth out the whole of Copperfield’s career into a pattern of virtue rewarded. 
David’s harsh schoolingat Mr. Creakle’s has vanished ; his early trials in London, 
while he is washing bottles for the wine firm of Murdstone and Grimby, are soon 
over ; and later on, instead of entering Mr. Spenlow’s fusty office in Doctors’ Com- 
mons, he starts at once as a budding author and immediately succeeds. There is no 
mention, either, of Aunt Betsy’s temporary loss of fortune, nor of David’s years of 
toil as a shorthand writer in the House of Commons. 

T am not suggesting a complete falsification. The sadistic exercises of Mr. and Miss 
Murdstone, during David’s childhood, are faithfully recorded ; and a vivid impression 
is given of his footsore tramp to Dover, in search of Aunt Betsy. Also, considerable 
excisions were obviously unavoidable. But the racy quality of the book—its best 
quality, in my view—is largely absent, and the darkness behind the facade of early 
Victorian prosperity, which Dickens never forgot, is reduced to the personal villainies _ 
of Mr. Murdstone and Uriah Heep. 

Even after this treatment the story remains unwieldy, partly because David’s 
childhood is given much more time than his later years. Here, however, the producers 
showed wise judgment, I think, and the result supports those critics who say that 
Dickens drew all his effective inspiration from his own early experiences and lost his 
grip as soon as he tried to enter a wholly adult world. The first half of the film is much 
better than the rest; and though Frank Lawton, who takes over Freddie Bartholo- 
mew’s part in the second half, is a pleasant Copperfield, he is limited to giving a 
conventional portrait of an estimable young man on the road to fame. 

In spite of these weaknesses, however, the film is sure of success, for most 
people will chiefly want to see the familiar characters and here they are, nearly 
all of them, well acted and reasonably life-like. Miss Edna May Oliver is an ideal 
Aunt Betsy, and I wish we saw more of Miss Jean Cadell, for she promises 
to show us new aspects of Mrs. Micawber, authentic but not obvious. The Micawber 
of W. C. Fields has the right fruity flavour, but a comedian accustomed to American 
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dialogue is bound to have trouble with Micawber’s rolling periods. Others in the 
huge cast who do well are Roland Young as Uriah Heep, Lewis Stone as Mr. Wick- 
field, Madge Evans as Agnes, Basil Rathbone as Mr. Murdstone, Elizabeth Allan as 
Mrs. Copperfield, Lennox Pawle as Mr. Dick, and Hugh Williams as Steerforth. 

The claims that David Copperfield is a “ masterpiece,” “ the greatest film of all 
time,” etc., are nonsense, for no screen version of the novel could be much more 
than a parade of characters through a series of episodes. Many of the episodes are 
very well done ; George Cukor’s direction, in spite of slow patches, is smooth and 
skilful, and the pervading atmosphere has a generous warmth which does seize some 
of the essential spirit of Dickens, though by no means all of it. 

I wonder what Charles Laughton, who was offered the part of Micawber, would 
have made of it ? He refused, apparently, because he was afraid he would not be 
amusing enough, but in Ruggles of Red Gap he shows that he can handle comedy with 
a very neat touch. He is an English valet who takes service with a self-made American 
whose wife has social ambitions. In Red Gap, a township where cowboys still ride 
bronchos down the street, the valet is assumed to be an officer retired from the 
British Army. Eventually, in these democratic surroundings, Ruggles determines that 
he will be a servant no longer ; he sets up a restaurant and marries a local widow. 

The valet’s part, I think, is not one that really suits Mr. Laughton ; he has played 
so many powerful réles that one expects him to be at least a masterful servant of the 
Jeeves’ type, and it is difficult to believe that in the early stages he is meant to take 
his valeting very meekly. The film, too, has some difficulty in harmonizing its 
comedy with its more or less serious emphasis on American democracy, but there 
are plenty of amusing passages ; and the contrast between the normal Laughton and 
this sober figure in a bowler hat is in itself entertaining. It is rather like watching an 
elephant, that wise and formidable beast, stepping delicately among wine glasses. 

Abdul the Damned and So Ended a Great Love are both historical dramas, and 
that is the only resemblance between them. Abdul the Damned is about the last days 
of Abdul Hamid, driven from his throne by the Young Turks in 1908. The film 


would be merely sensational, on a lavish scale, but for the performance of Fritz 


Kortner, the German actor who has appeared lately in several British pictures, as the 
haunted Sultan. This Abdul Hamid is a soft-voiced tyrant who sits at his grand 
piano and with weary elegance orders murders and executions ; he might be happy 
were it not for his bad dreams. Herr Kortner has excellent support from Nils Asther 
as a chief of police; and the film, though too long, and too full of emphasized 
cruelties, is an efficient, exciting and not altogether agreeable entertainment. 

So Ended a Great Love is not very exciting, but it is very agreeable. Paula Wessely, 
the delightful Viennese heroine of Maskerade, appears as Marie Louise, daughter of 


‘ the Emperor Francis I of Austria, who is compelled to marry Napoleon when she 


would have liked to marry the Duke of Modena. The Duke, played by Willi Forst, 
ought to be more attractive, but Gustav Gruendgens is an excellent Metternich, and 


the architectural settings are exceptionally good. 


The narrative details may not all be accurate, but one feels, watching these aristo- 
cratic characters in their palace rooms and gardens, that the human history of those 
times really was something like this. One may feel, too, that real history is apt to be a 
little dull, for the story is slight and treated very slowly ; but most of us have had 
our taste spoilt, perhaps, by the flamboyant melodramas which pass for history in the 
average film studio. Minch acd 
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ART—SASSETTA AND ST. FRANCIS 


F all Italy’s fair cities Siena is perhaps the fairest. It seems to be always a sky 

of candid blue in which her black and white cathedral glistens over her, a fade 
pink panoply of brick clothing a star-shaped hill. Her air is of the freshest. ‘The water 
of her fountains is like cream on the tongue. The vines which festoon those war 
hrown slopes yield the softest red wine of Italy. No wonder that the Sienese spe 
the purest tongue in Europe or that they painted once upon a time Europe’s most 
gracious pictures. 

It was in Siena that the Gothic was perfected ; not in stone abstractions, as a 
Chartres or Salisbury—life itself was too sweet—but in the warm imagery of paint. 
Duccio and Simone Martini brought into painting a new dramatic intensity. Yet 
they kept enough of the imperial remoteness of Byzantium to make the oe 


ns 


of their Florentine neighbours seem almost vulgar curiosity. They clarified desig 
and returned almost to classical proportions, but, instead of researching into perspect- 
ive and plasticity, they retained a low relief. With this they were able to develop a 
sumptuous ornamentation in their technique and obtain throughout their design a _ 
more abstract quality than European painting has ever since managed to unite wi 
humanism. 'Tinged with Duccio’s colour or framed in Simone’s line man becomes 
purified, ethereal, mystical. Perhaps that is why of the great Italian schools the 
Sienese has received the smallest place in our National Gallery. Duccio is well repre-_ 
sented, though in miniature. But one can obtain there no idea of the passion of Pietro 
Lorenzetti or of the pomp of his brother Ambrogio; while to see Simone himself 
one must go to Cambridge or to Liverpool, and to see Sassetta one has had to journey 
to Barnard Castle in Yorkshire. 

But now the National Gallery has acquired a large part of one of Sassetta’s few large 
altarpieces. The front, a triptych with St. Francis between The Blessed Raineri Rasini 
and St. John Baptist belongs to Mr. Berenson at Settignano. Of theeight Scenes from 
the Life of St. Francis which formed the back, one, St. Francis’ Marriage with Lady 
Poverty, is in the Musée Condé at Chantilly ; the remaining seven were bought b 
the National Gallery at the end of last year. They are now on exhibition, cleverly 
assembled in a fictitious triptych which relieves the monotony of seven separate panels 
while keeping them in one line. Documents exist to show that Sassetta undertook the 
painting of the altarpiece for the church of S, Francesco at Borgo S. Sepolcro 5th 
September 1437. It took him several years to finish, for, when it was dispersed in 
1752, it still bore the date of 1444. 

In the century or more which separated Simone from Sassetta Sienese painting has — 
lost some of its power and majesty. Original as Sassetta is in expression, he borrowed 
much from other painters in his composition. His great scene with The Birth of the 
Virgin in the Collegiata at Asciano is one of the things that must be seen in Italy. 
But his later work is better on a smaller scale. In his little Madonnas the remote, 
imaginative, spiritual quality is still there, only become a little fantastic as it has 
become more personal. Above all however he excels in such narrative scenes as — 
these. He pictures nature with the freedom of his Florentine contemporaries ; but 
he is even more spontaneous. His pictures are the natural flower of that joyous lands- 
cape. They seem so natural, so completely in tune with the best aspects of their time 
and place that we are apt to forget how rare is this quality in an artist, how grateful 
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ST. FRANCIS RECEIVING THE STIGMATA, by SASSETTA 


The centre panel of the altar piece recently purchased for the National Gallery. 
By courtesy of the Trustees. 
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‘Ss Professor August L. Mayer has recently questioned the authenticity of this 
- drawing, which we reproduce by permission of the Trustees of the 
a British Museum E 
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we should be to the few who have it. No one has been better qualified than Sassetta 
to paint the story of St. Francis, for no painter has had more of the original Franciscan 
childish innocence. To see this first scene, in which Francis gives his cloak to an 
impoverished nobleman and is rewarded with a vision of a mansion in heaven, is to 
long to be in Italy. The light is so clear and candid that it seems all blue and white. 
Yet there is an infinity of colour, every shade of purple and lilac, of crimson and rose, 
of green and olive. Never was such delicate luxury as in St. Francis’ bedroom, where 
every texture is got by some different use of gold. The taste which can use gold thus 
without ostentation seems to belong to the East rather than to the West. To see the 
second scene, where Francis under the protection of a prelate throws back his fine 
clothes at his father’s feet, is to feel as though oneself also were lightened for a moment 
of the dead weight of materialism. The mere empty garments in each of these two 
pictures seem to have a life of their own, as if they knew their full symbolical signi- 
ficance, as well as their place in the pattern of the picture. The sleek, impassive monk 
mouthing over his book between two columns in the background is put there to 
intensify the spiritual conflict in front. Sassetta never uses genre merely to heighten 
the illusion of appearances. Every motif of his has some more or less symbolical 
significance. Similarly he never makes of naturalistic representation a science of 
illusion. He gives to every object a general, rather than a particular character, and 
proportion more according to the object’s significance in the mind than to its actual 
size in the world of appearances. Many modern painters are returning out of the 
slough into which “ realism ” has led them to a similar use of symbolism ; though 
theirs is more conscious and more exaggerated than Sassetta’s. 

This keen selection of the symbolic elements in the story goes with an equal com- 
prehension, when he comes to visualize the scene, of what will go to make a pattern. 
This second scene is an architectural vista ; but the succession of arches and receding 
columns he uses not so much for its illusion of perspective as for the broad and lovely 
pattern it has yielded in rose and blue and white, tempered with olive green. In the 
third, where Francis and his brethren are received by Pope Innocent III, the archi- 
tecture makes so startling a pattern with its clear-cut opposition of lighted surfaces 
with black shadows that the conclave within is rather overwhelmed. The fourth is the 
central scene in which Francis receives the Stigmata, a fact which is confirmed in the 
last, where the wounds are revealed to the doubting Girolamo of Assisi. ‘These two 
have put too great a tax perhaps on Sassetta’s illustrative powers, though in each the 
figures show the fine finish which Sienese draughtsimanship can attain. It is the fifth, 
rather, where Francis treads the Fire before the Sultan of Egypt, that is memorable as an 
expression of spirit. The look on Francis’ face, as he takes his first conquering step, 
can never be forgotten. 

‘The sixth, though it is the one panel which is seriously damaged, is still equal to the 
first two as an example of Sassetta’s powers. Like the first scene this is enacted under 
the open sky ; but the sky is cold and the earth beneath it is bare and grey with winter as 
the character of the story demands. Outside the gate of Gubbio Francis makes a 
treaty with Brother Wolf, the bones of whose victims gleam white within the distant 


- wood. The public notary takes down the terms before a crowd of men, while from 


the battlements above peer the women, some old and hooded, others plump and 
delicious as that half-eaten morsel which still shames Brother Wolf behind his back. 
Again that lovely simplicity, that relevance of every broad detail, back to the silhou- 
ette of a hill-town which closes the view so naturally and so finally behind. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE great difference there is between the values of perfect and imperfect copies" 

of the same book was once more exemplified at Sotheby’s on March 5th, when 

aset of the four folio editions of Shakespeare was sold. The set was the property 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital, and had been in America since about 1836. 
It was of some interest, as an indication of current auction conditions in England 
and America, that the books should be sent to London for sale. The most important 
of the four folios, the first, 1623, lacked the title-leaf and preceding leaf of verses, 
and the whole set was sold (without any very keen competition) for £3,100. It will be — 
remembered that the late Lord Rosebery’s perfect copy of the first folio alone fetched ~ 
£14,500 on June 30th, 1933. Nothing could more clearly demonstrate the importance © 
of “‘ condition ”’—a factor which is very often forgotten when inexperienced owners — 
try to assess the values of their books. Messrs. Sotheby’s forthcoming book sales 
include that of the library of the late Miss E. A. Willmott, on April 1st, 2nd and 3rd. — 
Miss Willmott was a well-known horticulturist, and her botanical collection contains — 
many rare early herbals. Her musical library also forms part of the sale, and includes a 
number of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century madrigals and the manuscript of - 
Purcell’s only violin sonata. Another Sotheby sale is to be held on April 8th and gth. | 
One of the principal lots will be the autograph diary kept by the Empress Marie-— 
Louise between July 23rd and August 9th, 1813. It contains her account of her journey | 
to meet Napoleon at Mayence, and of her joy at seeing him again. A contemporary 


copy of the diary appeared in the same sale rooms last December, but this is the original — 
document in the Empress’s own hand. ; 


, | \HE town of Austin, Texas, is probably not known in the flesh, or I suppose I © 
should say in the bricks and mortar, to many English people, but for some 
years now it has held a prominent position in the world of bibliography. At Austin is 
housed the well-known Wrenn collection, which is so rich in eighteenth-century books, — 
and thence has come the principal bibliography of the works of Alexander Pope, 
compiled by Professor R. H. Griffith. Austin is the seat of the University of Texas, 
which has just held in its library an exhibition of books and manuscripts in com- 
memoration of the centenary of the death of Charles Lamb. Professor Griffith has 
described this exhibition in a small pamphlet, of which a copy has lately reached me. 
The most important item amongst the manuscripts is the series of fifty-three letters 
written to the Wordsworths by Charles and Mary Lamb—forty-two by Charles and 
eleven by Mary. Professor Griffith chats pleasantly about the fine collection of Lamb 
first editions which the University owns, and points out one “ major lack ”—The King 
and Queen of Hearts, 1806. Incidentally he remarks of Lamb’s Mr. H., which the 
author himself hissed when it was acted in London, that “ the play is mighty poor, 
even for farce.” I wonder if the professor is right ? I happened to meet (in the stalls of 
the Chiswick Empire, of all places) the late Sir Nigel Playfair only two or three weeks 
before his death last summer. He had just been reading Lamb’s unlucky farce, was 
thinking of producing it, and was full of enjoyment, even of enthusiasm, for it. A play 


which Playfair enjoyed so genuinely cannot be entirely without merit and theatrical 
effectiveness. 
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oe exhibition, and one nearer home, must be recorded. It is that in the 
King’s Library at the British Museum, where, in half a dozen cases, a most 
enthralling display of manuscripts, first and early editions, prints, drawings and other 
things relating to George Frederick Handel, has been put on view in honour of the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of his birth. The most important exhibits are the 
autograph scores, which belong to the King, who has, since 1911, placed them on 
loan at the British Museum. They were left by Handel to his pupil and (in his last 
years) amanuensis, John Christopher Smith, who, out of gratitude for royal favours, 
presented the Handel manuscripts to King George III. They range throughout the 
whole of the great composer’s career, beginning with a setting of Laudate Pueri 
Dominum, written about 1702, when he was only seventeen, and including also his 
first Italian opera Roderigo [1707 ?] and his first Italian oratorio La Resurrezione 
(1708). Many of the manuscript scores (which are mostly signed and dated) are open 
at pages which show especially famous choruses, arias and the like. Rinaldo, for 
example, shows us that lively march in the second act which we know, even better, 
through its use for the highwaymen’s chorus, “‘ Let us take the Road,” in The Beggar’s 
Opera; Acis and Galatea shows “ O Ruddier than the Cherry ” ; Serse, the famous 
Largo; Saul, the Dead March; Foshua, “ See the Conquering Hero” ; and so on. 
The printed editions are important, too ; the Messiah is represented by the manuscript 
score, dated 1741; by the word-book, a rare quarto, printed at Dublin in 1742 for 
the first performance, which took place there on April 13th ; and by the first edition 
of the full score, a folio published in London in 1767—eight years after Handel’s 
death. An amusing minor item, printed in 1745, is A Song made for the Gentlemen 
Volunteers of the City of London. Set to Musick by Mr. Handel, which opens with the 
following patriotic sentiments : 


Stand round, my brave boys, with heart and with voice, 
And all in full chorus agree ; 

We'll fight for our King, and as loyally sing, 
And let the world know we'll be free ! 


All those who have any interest in music, and especially the growing band of those who 
collect the first editions of the great composers, should make a point of visiting the 
British Museum while this small exhibition remains on view. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. PICKERING AND CHATTO, upon the recent expiration of their 
: lease at 1, King Street, St. James’s, have moved to number 26s in the same 
street. This forms part of Willis’s rooms, famous in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries as Almack’s Assembly Rooms. Horace Walpole was present at 
their opening in 1765. Sir Joshua Reynolds also visited the rooms, and in them, later, 
Thackeray read his lectures on the English humorists and had Charlotte Bronté as 
one of his audience. What better location could there be for a firm which specializes 
in fine English literature of all periods ? The first catalogue (288) to be issued from 
these premises has reached me, and contains some six hundred books, varying in date 


- from the fifteenth century to the twentieth. A fine copy of the first edition of Paradise 


Regain’d, 1671, is priced £50; at another point in the literary scale I notice (for a 


- guinea) Miss Ethel M. Dell’s The Way of an Eagle, 1912, which is annotated with the 


remark that “ the first edition of this celebrated best-seller is very rare and difficult 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE MAKING OF PAPER* 


ie was in China, in the year 105 of our era, that paper was first made from rags. — 
Major Clapperton traces the spread of the invention from the Far East to Europe — 
and thence to America, carrying his account down to our own day; and his pages — 
and pictures show how little the method of its making by hand has changed in the ~ 
course of eighteen centuries. The illustration on the next page, which I have borrowed ; 
from his book, shows a Japanese vatman making a sheet on the mould. If the man’s ~ 
dress were changed, it would serve no less well to show paper as it is made by hand ~ 
to-day at Little Chart or Maidstone in Kent, or Laverstoke in Hampshire. — 


CRANFORD+ 


A BOOK designed by Mr. Bruce Rogers is sure to invite examination into every i 
detail of its production. That is recognized in a very practical way at the British — 
Museum, where the books printed at the Riverside Press by Mr. Rogers in his younger — 
days are kept as a group apart. This little Cranford is the successor to the Herrick, — 


which I noticed here last month as giving its name to the Hesperides series. The pages 
are set close in 10-point Baskerville and printed with ample and well-proportioned 
margins on a vellum-like English all-rag paper. For entire comfort in reading I should 
have liked the type bigger ; but the Baskerville is clear and black and the lines are 
short, their measure being only an em wider than that of a Times leader. The top 
edges are gilt; the fore-edge and tail are trimmed only and not cut, being left 
pleasantly uneven. The book is cased in a crimsonish brown cloth, the square back 
being blocked in gold with an Aldine-like leaf repeated to make a pattern. Mr. Rogers 
has his own delightful way—not quite “‘ proper,” but, as Miss Mattie would say, 
pleasant things are so often “not quite proper ’—of building up printer’s flowers 
into queer shapes and combinations. In this book he has made them into a cartouche, 
bearing his device of a thistle between the initials B R. 


PRINTERS’ FLOWERS 


4 fie history of printers’ flowers and their origin in the elaborate decorations 
which reached Europe through Venice from the East after the fall of Con- 
stantinople in the fifteenth century, were set forth in an article contributed by Francis 
Meynell and Stanley Morison to the first number of The Fleuron in 1923. But those 
writers were unable to find an example of the use of such flowers made up in com- 
bination as borders or other forms of continuous decoration in any printed book 
dated earlier than 1524. In an article printed in the February number of Herr Reich- 
ner’s little magazine, Philobiblon,t however, Signor de Marinis reproduces a page 
from L’ Arte di ben morire, printed at Verona by Giovanni and Alberto Alvise in 1478, 
in which both a border and line-fillings are made up of two units in combination—a 
quatrefoil and a crocket-like spray ornament—with a very pleasant effect. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* Paper : An Historical Account of its Making by Hand from the Earliest Times down to 
the Present Day. By R. H. Clapperton. 250 copies. The Shakespeare Head Press. £6 6s. 

+ Cranford. By Elizabeth C. Gaskell. Small 8vo. 500 copies. Milford. 7s. 6d. net. 

¢ Herbert Reichner, Strohmayerg. 6, Vienna VI. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


SMITH OF MY OWN FORTUNE 
By THOMAS JONES 


FREDERICK EDWIN, EARL OF BIRKENHEAD. THE LAST PHASE. By his 
son the EARL OF BIRKENHEAD. Thornton Butterworth. 21s. 


ORD BIRKENHEAD has discharged the difficult task of writing the life of his — 
brilliant father with skill and filial delicacy. The first volume traced the career of 


the Oxford scholar, the successful advocate, and the young Parliamentarian, and 
closed with the Ulster crisis and the coming of the War. In the second volume we see 
Birkenhead filling with distinction a series of high offices in the State. Mr. Lloyd 
George and Sir Austen Chamberlain contribute affectionate appreciations of their 
former colleague and the author acknowledges the assistance of Sir Claud Schuster in 
writing the chapter on the Lord Chancellor as judge and law reformer. The two 
volumes are clearly arranged and well written. They provide an adequate interim 
biography. In days to come there will be much more to say and doubtless some George 
Otto Trevelyan or Christopher Hobhouse will do for F. E. Smith what they have 
done for Charles James Fox. Indeed it is safe to prophesy that so romantic a career 
will be filmed and posterity will enjoy the swiftly-changing scenes which portray the 
man whose lust for life was such that he could play in the clubs all night and plead in 
the Courts all day. 

His son observes that the eighteenth was his father’s ‘“‘ natural ” century. He would 
have been equally at home in the pagan and positive society of the Venice and Florence 
of the Renaissance. One is constantly reminded of Fox, with his string of hunters at 
Newmarket and his other expensive diversions, losing his last shilling at Almack’s 
and finding consolation in the pages of Herodotus. “ All the while he was squandering 
his money and his reputation in sociable follies,” writes Mr. Hobhouse, ‘“‘ he was 
building up another sort of position for himself that nothing would impair.”’ Birken- 
head exaggerated the poverty of his early upbringing but there is no doubt that he 
found wealth an exciting experience and it went to his head. ‘“ At the end of his life 
when he had left politics for the City he had his eighty-ton yacht, eight motor-cars, 
only three of which were ever used, three chauffeurs, eight horses with three grooms, 
horses which were hardly ever ridden, a large London house, and a house in 
Northamptonshire. He loved to range his eight yellow cars one behind the other in a 
long opulent line.” It is not surprising that Birkenhead refused to attend to his 
income tax returns. When Edward Wood, now Lord Irwin, was appointed to the 
Viceroyalty, Birkenhead wrote: “‘ How much better is life and how much more 
paying it is to be blameless than to be brilliant.” But if he enjoyed magnificent luxury 
he hated ceremonial dignity. He made his own choice and declared that he never 
intended to grow old. At the age of fifty he could drink a bottle of vintage port and 
immediately after lunch swim a mile. “ At fifty-six he could play eighteen holes of 
golf in the morning, nine sets of tennis in the afternoon, and ride twelve miles before 
dinner without the slightest fatigue.” He loved the garish day, and night, and at fifty- 
eight he was dead, “ young in years and old in hours,” like Pitt. His crest—Faber 
mee Fortune—was also his epitaph. 
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When F. E. Smith took Silk in 1908 he was the youngest King’s Counsel in the 
country. When in 1919 Mr. Lloyd George proposed that he should become Lord 
Chancellor at the age of forty-six and preside over the House of Lords everybody 
was astonished and serious minds were shocked. But the Prime Minister was justified. 
There were several Smiths. There was the Smith who rode with Donoghue, boxed 
with Carpentier, rollicked in the masques and pageants of the Coronation Summer, , 
turned up at the Genoa Conference in nautical costume and at Downing Street in 
tennis flannels. There was the Smith of the Law Courts, the Commons, and the 
hustings, with his contemptuous mouth from which he emitted venomous invective 
with insolent assurance, careless of pain and cruelty, the Smith who pilloried sober 
Lords as Dolly Sisters and whipped them with the taunts and jibes of his merciless 
mockery. But there was still a third Smith, divined by Mr. Lloyd George, and of whom 
he writes in a preface to this volume that judged by the essentials of manhood, intellect, 
courage, kindliness and loyalty was a great man. Greatness can neither be defined nor 
measured with precision. It is certain that Birkenhead on the Woolsack and the Bench 
displayed qualities which were as surprising as his appointment had been. His industry 
and courtesy, his knowledge of the law, his powers of intense concentration and swift 
assimilation, quickly impressed the country and secured for him a memorable place 
among Lord Chancellors. 

The office of Lord Chancellor is one of the most onerous in the Government, and 
Birkenhead discharged its duties with immense vitality. During his tenure, which 
lasted less than four years, he took part in hearing some seventy cases in the Lords. 
Some of the more celebrated are retold by his biographer. In addition he participated 
frequently in debate and made innumerable speeches at social functions. And among 
his Cabinet colleagues it is now common knowledge that he was a most valued coun- 
sellor. Mr. Churchill and other witnesses have described his singular silence and the 
extreme brevity with which it was broken. His son tells us how he sat with an air 
which closely resembled boredom, rather like a tired sheep-dog, neither awake nor 
asleep, but instantly alert when speech was required. There was neither hesitation 
nor vacillation in his judgments. He made up his mind before he spoke, not after, and 
the clarity and wisdom of his utterances were immediately apparent. 

These qualities of cool and fearless counsel were never more conspicuously in 
evidence than in the negotiations which culminated in the signing of the Irish ‘Treaty. 
The dramatic story is admirably told in this volume, and while it may be that posterity 
will be told still more there will be nothing to say that will not be to the credit of 
Birkenhead. He was in a position of special responsibility. “ The first Treaty would 
never have been signed but for the clear personal view which I formed that it ought 
to be.” This is true. It is also true that Bonar Law, no longer on the stage but still 
in the wings, could have blocked the Treaty. It was the year in which Birkenhead’s 
splendid powers of mind and heart and his self-discipline were perfectly united in the 
service of the State. Sir Austen Chamberlain, in his tribute, says that Birkenhead 
would not have been out of place riding in hat and cloak, sword in hand, in the com- 
pany of the Three Musketeers to restore a king to his throne. If we add Mr. Churchill. 
and Michael Collins we have the three who rode out together to save Ireland for the 


Crown in December, 1921. In all that adventure perhaps the most gallant act of 


Birkenhead was to rewrite the Oath of Allegiance—a perfect example of his freedom 
from the lawyer’s pedantry and bondage to precedent. The revised Oath has not 


- brought peace, for the Irish are tenacious in hate as in love, but it was a chivalrous. 


gesture on the part of the Lord Chancellor of England. ‘The author deals fully with the 
squabble over the Boundary Commission and among new matter prints an important. 
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letter on the subject addressed by his father to Sir Austen Chamberlain in August, 


1924. 


the temptation to earn large sums by his pen when holding high political office. This 
offended Cabinet traditions and he was more than once publicly rebuked. He aban- 
doned the practice reluctantly in deference to the Prime Minister in June, 1925, but 
broke bounds again in the spring of 1928 with an article against any further extension 


Birkenhead was always embarrassed by pecuniary difficulties and could not resist — 


of the suffrage to women. Chafing under these restraints he resigned in October, 1928, | 


in order to take up a number of fat directorships. He visited the United States and met ~ 
the rich magnates of Wall Street. His health broke down and the tragic decline and — 


depression of “ the last phase ” ended swiftly in 1930. Words which have been written 


eS 


of the close of Fox’s career may not inappropriately be applied to Birkenhead: “It — : 
was impossible to bear malice against a man who had never hidden anything, either — 


in his public or his private life, or pretended to be anything but what he was.” 


MR. DAY LEWIS’S NEW POEMS 
By JOHN HAYWARD 


A TIME TO DANCE. By C. Day Lewis. Hogarth Press. 5s. 
COLLECTED POEMS. 1929-1933. By C. Day Lewis. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


FEEL that I have no right to be reviewing these two books. I have neither fought — 


with Dr. Leavis, nor been put in my place as Mr. Day Lewis has, and to my mind 


very rudely, by Mr. Grigson (vide; The Criterion, January). I have no two-edged ~ 


weapons like theirs to dissect the spirit of the age, nor eyes like theirs to scrutinize 
its poetry. But I welcome, nevertheless, this opportunity to comment unofficially on 
Mr. Day Lewis’s fourth and latest book of poems. His three earlier works—‘‘ Tran- 
sitional Poem,” ‘“ From Feathers to Iron” and “‘ The Magnetic Mountain ”—it 
should be noted are now available in a single volume. 

“‘A Time to Dance,” or rather the long poem, which gives the book its title, is 
described as a “symphonic poem.” This description does not seem to me to be 
particularly interesting, or even relevant, though it may mean something to those 
who still believe that poets should “ reprendre a la musique leur bien.” The poem, 
at any rate, is in three movements (a symphony, by the by, normally contains four), 
the first, a narrative of one of the earliest flights to Australia, the second, an elegy on 
the death of a friend (the cricketer, L. P. Hedges), the third a kind of theme and 
variations, consisting of parodies and “‘ remote echoes of well-known poems or 
poetical styles.” The underlying motif of the whole poem, and incidentally of some 
of the shorter pieces in the same volume, is “ the ancestor”, the spirit of the past 
renewing itself in the present and pointing to the future. 


The armies of the dead 
Are trenched within my bones. . . . 


. . . their seed is in us and over 
our lives they are evergreen. 


This theme, a faith in life, or rather in that “ spirit of life that nothing can k 
down,” has already been developed by Mr. W. H. Auden in his sosiiee and fee 
notably by Mr. Spender; it has been analysed by Mr. Day Lewis himself in his 
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essay ““ A Hope for Poetry.” It attains a special significance in the central movement 
of his new poem by being related to a profound personal experience, and it is richly 
and movingly expressed. 


In my heart’s mourning underworld I sang 

As miners entombed singing despair to sleep— 

Their earth is stopped, their eyes are reconciled 

To night. Yet here, under the sad hill-slope 

Where I thought one spring of my life for ever was sealed, 
The friend I had lost sprang 

To life again and showed me a mystery : 

For I knew, at last wholly accepting death, 

Though earth had taken his body and air his breath, 

He was not in heaven or earth: he was in me. 


. . . For through 
Desert my heart he gives a fiery lead, 
Unfolding contours, lengthening the view. 
He is a thoroughfare 
Over all sliding sands. Each stopping place 
Wears his look of welcome. May even find, 
When I come to the snow-line, the bitter end, 
His hand-holds cut on death’s terrific face. 


It may be said that there is nothing new in this reconciliation to and sense of renewal 
in death. Many other people have felt the same ; Rupert Brooke expressed it when 
he wrote of “‘ some corner of a foreign field that is for ever England.” But there is a 
difference here and it is, I think, a moral one. “ Those who were truly great ” (the 
distinction between these and the conventionally “ great and good ” is immediately 
apparent in ‘‘ A Time to Dance ”’), like the two aviators who drew their “ rainbow 
curve over our weeping day,” the friend, whose “ smile turned the edge of the wind,” 
and most of all the great army of the obscure, workers in all lands, “‘ Mercenaries all, 
fighting a natural enemy for an unnatural master,” these are the founders of and the 
inspiration for a new and better world. So, to the voice that cries : 


“‘ Who is he that calls to us to dance whose dancing days are over : 
That bids us follow the free passage of ocean 
flyers, when the slag-tip is our dead horizon and 
our days recur like a conveyor-belt bringing nothing new,” 


Mr. Day Lewis can answer that a private sorrow, turned to joy, brings with it a change 
of heart, a recognition of a new spirit perpetually springing. 


. . . I did not speak to mock you. 

Some darkness I have known, and radiance struck 
From a deep-mourning hour. The friend lies down 
With death: so is the ancestor conceived. 

Millions you have, dying gave you their heat, _ 
Their spirit the forced draught of your indignation. 


Their spirit is the spirit of revolution and social regeneration, and it is in this spirit 
that Mr. Day Lewis has composed the last section of his poem, though without ever 
slipping into mere propaganda. As I closed his book for the third time, I could not 
help wondering what kind of poetry he would be writing ten years hence, supposing 
that the revolution on which so many of us have fixed our hopes, had not come by 
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then. One cannot go on greeting the dawn indefinitely, certainly not in the fresh and 
eager tones in which Mr. Day Lewis expresses his present faith. ; 

I have little space left to say anything about Mr. Day Lewis’s technique. Apart 
from a few little tricks of syntax derived from Hopkins, whom Mr. Day Lewis still 
follows in his use of sprung rhythm, assonance, alliteration and half-rhymes, there 
is nothing obscure in “‘ A Time to Dance,” though the rapid sequence of images may 
sometimes confuse those who, when they are reading poetry or listening to music, 
allow their attention to wander. There is nothing of that private language, no reference, 
for example, to Wystan or Rex, which has exasperated many critics of the so-called 
new poetry ; no mention of that sinister bird, the kestrel. And there is far less tendency 
for Mr. Day Lewis to lapse now as he did frequently in his earlier verse into the 
poetical clichés of Georgian days—“ the shy scent of primroses,” “ waving wild 
hedgerows,” “an autumn evening certain of its peace”; or to pass such slovenly 
rhymes as “ ease-peace,”’ “‘ pause-source,” “ suffice-skies.”” There are still plenty of 
influences and echoes left in his verse for those who enjoy grubbing about for such 
things, but they are, with rare exceptions, fully digested and assimilated. Such things 
seem to me to be of little account beside the general deepening in sensibility and 
freedom of expression apparent on every page of this, his best and latest work. 


MIGHTY OPPOSITES 
By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


DISRAELI, GLADSTONE, AND THE EASTERN QUESTION ; A STUDY 
IN DIPLOMACY AND PARTY POLITICS. By R. W. Seron-Wartson. Mac- 


millan. 21s. 


R. SETON-WATSON, so well known for his intimate connection with the 

Balkan States, and especially with Serbia and the rest of Yugoslavia, tells us in 
his Preface that this volume is a sequel to his still unpublished book called Britain 
in Europe. But it is conceived on a larger scale, and contains many unpublished 
documents from the Russian archives that were unknown to the main actors in the 
vital period now covered. He could not have chosen years—say from 1876 to 1880— 
of more interest to all British readers especially to those who are old enough to remem- 
ber the violent divisions and animosities of the time. Between the pro-Turks or war- 
mongers and the anti-Turks or pro-Bulgarians or pro-Russians the whole country was 
rent, and each party was led by one or other of the two most conspicuous statesmen of 
last century. One may say also that few periods of our history make the task of writing 
it more difficult and laborious. It would be impossible to exaggerate the careful 
investigation which Dr. Seton-Watson has so patiently followed in the preparation 
of this large and perplexing volume. 

The story begins with the unspeakable massacres of the Christians in Bulgaria, 
the indiscriminate slaughter of whole populations, and the burning alive of crowding 
refugees in the church at Batak. The news filtered through chiefly from Edwin Pears, 
a lawyer in Constantinople, and correspondent of the Daily News, then the chief 
Liberal paper, especially distinguished through its famous war-correspondent, Archi- 
bald Forbes, in the Franco-German War ; MacGahan, a most brilliant Irish-American 
war-correspondent ; George Washburn, an American from Roberts College, and a 
few others. Disraeli put aside their reports as “ coffee house babble,” but the pity and 
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indignation of the English people were at once moved, and Gladstone’s passionate 
pamphlet on “ Bulgarian Horrors” (September, 1877) roused all humane men and 
women to uncontrollable rage. There are passages in that pamphlet that have 
remained in our language, and when the situation was repeated with almost equal 
horror in the Macedonian massacres of 1902-3, of which I was a witness, how many 
of us have echoed from the platform the tremendous peroration :— 


“Let the Turks now carry away their abuses in the only possible manner, namely by 
carrying off themselves. Their Zaptiehs and their Mudirs, their Bimbashis and their 
Yuzbachies, their Kimakams and their Pashas, one and all, bag and baggage, shall I hope 
clear out from the province they have desolated and profaned.” 


It is interesting now to be told that the famous phrase “ bag and baggage ” was not 
Gladstone’s own, but originated from Stratford Canning, one of the liberators of 
Greece. 

Gladstone followed up his first great pamphlet with a second called ‘“ Lessons in 
Massacre,” less moving only than the first because it was second ; and then came a 
series of great speeches, the finest, as I think, being the Blackheath speech, in which 
he spoke as one of the few survivors of the Cabinet of the Crimean War, that entailed 
upon us solemn obligations for the protection of the Turk’s Christian subjects. He 
was then at the very height of his powers, one of the few great English orators, copious, 
impassioned, and yet dignified. He dominated the heart of the people as no one else 
has been able, and when Beaconsfield at Knightsbridge in 1878 described him as a 
“ sophistical rhetorician inebriated with the exuberance of his own verbosity,” the 
wordy jibe made not the slighest difference to Gladstone’s popular influence. 

He had great advantages on his side. English people at that time had not been sated 
with horrors and bloodshed as they have been since. The clergy, both Anglican and 
Nonconformists, gave him Christian support in nearly all pulpits; and, what to us 
may appear even more remarkable, The Times did not condemn him, and Punch 
fought vigorously for his cause. This book is, in fact, mainly illustrated by Tenniel’s 


_ noble cartoons. The Cabinet was not united in support of the Turk, and Derby and 


Carnarvon resigned. Disraeli, on the other hand, could, of course, count upon his 
powerful Conservative admirers, upon the mob clamouring for war as usual, and, 
worse than all, upon the Queen. Victoria was possessed by a passionate admiration of 
the Minister who flattered her so adroitly, by a prim and personal dislike of Gladstone, 
and an unrestrained hatred of Russia. As an instance of the depth to which emotional 


_ prejudice might lead that remarkable woman, we are told that when the streets and 


music-halls were ringing to the doggerel song beginning, “‘ We don’t want to fight, 
but by Jingo if we do,” the Queen commanded a secretary to thank someone who 
sent her the words, and to inform him that ‘‘ Her Majesty fully appreciated his 
motives |” At all events, ““ The Great Macdermott’s ”’ song gave us the word “ Jingo,” 
which has stood very well for the last sixty years as a designation of the bloodthirsty 
patriot, though “ Die-hard ” has lately taken its place. ! 

By way of apology for the extreme complexity of his subject, Dr. Seton-Watson 
writes :— 

“The reader may well exclaim in impatience at these intricate contortions of the old 
diplomacy ; but it is really most instructive to dwell upon such an admirable series of 
lessons in the mischief of being too clever and the rude art of being hoist with one’s own 
petard.” 


Certainly we cannot here follow out the tangle of the secret diplomacy, concealment, 


7 pretence, and lying which prevailed during the disgraceful years that led up to the 
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Congress of Berlin and the crazy shouts of “ Peace with Honour !” As I said, the 
author has carried his task out with a laborious carefulness which all must admire: 
Almost equally admirable to me is the skill with which he has analysed the character 
and intentions of the famous diplomatists gathered round the Berlin table under the 


presidency of Bismarck, then nearly all-powerful. He seems to have missed one little — 


scene which I remember Bismarck describing to the Reichstag some years afterwards. 


He told how very late one night he had gone to the bedroom of Disraeli (“* who, alas tz 
is now dead—wer leider jetz gestorben ist”) to discuss some point upon which the ~ 


Congress was likely to be wrecked, and between them they settled it. 


I do not myself regret the minuteness with which the author narrates the hideous | 


story of diplomacy’s cunning, selfishness, and intrigue. It is indeed a series of lessons 
of the manner in which great countries are managed and directed along paths often 


leading to the slaughter of millions of young men in their prime. In all this welter of — 
confusion and callous inhumanity Gladstone is the one man who stands conspicuous ~ 
as the champion of the highest honour of his country, and the decent aspirations of — 
mankind. After the malicious attempts of our modern wits to display with grinning © 
satisfaction some lapse in the characters of our noblest men and women, it is indeed a — 


relief to come upon the temperate seriousness of such a book as this. 


EXPERIMENTAL POETRY 


POEMS, 1914-1934. By HERBERT ReaD. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
A DRAFT OF CANTOS, XXXI-XLI. By Ezra Pounp. Faber and Faber 6s. 


R. READ is a poet who belongs to no school, and as our approach to poetry, — 
and even the feelings that poetry arouses in us, are determined to a greater — 


extent than is generally imagined by the prevailing practice of poets, it is possible that 
his work will convey much less, even to intelligent readers, than is implicit in it. In 
saying that Mr. Read belongs to no school, I do not mean that he has not 
been influenced by the movements and theories of his time: the first two sections in 
this volume show very clearly the influence, in one case of Imagism and in the other 
of both that and the War ; for the war poems are mainly imagistic in technique. As 
a theory, Imagism was, I think, mistaken, because it rested on a partial conception 
of poetry ; but it was a theory that led to practice, and the actual practice of it pro- 
duced a definite improvement in the art of poetry which has been generally acknow- 
ledged. The twenty short poems (written between 1914 and 1918) with which this 
volume begins consist of a series of images, the majority of them in the present tense 
as all pictures tend to be, exquisitely definite and finished, but with the crucial limita- 
tions of poetry that is confined to the present tense. These poems are probably as good 
examples of the imagistic phase of twenty years ago as could be found elsewhere ; 


they therefore deserved to be included, but one feels that they have now mainly an 
historical interest. 


It is not in them, nor in the war poems, striking as some of these are, that Mr. 


Read’s real originality as a poet is to be found ; but rather in what may be called his 
metaphysical poetry, employing that term with the licence which it has already won 


in English critical usage. The texts which Mr. Read has chosen for some of the finest 


of these poems give an indication of where his deepest interest resides: “Else a 


great Prince in prison lies”; ‘‘ Beata L’alma, ove non corre tempo”; “ Beauty, 


truth and rarity. . . .” These lines all belong to a particular kind of poetry. It may be 
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objected that a great deal of the best of modern poetry is also metaphysical in the 
seventeenth-century sense, and that is true; but Mr. Read’s is metaphysical in a 
more specific way. In a poem like “ Gerontion,” for instance, the narrator’s imagina- 
tion analyses philosophically a given situation, and the result is at once a metaphysical 
poem and a dramatic statement. Mr. Read’s imagination at its most original seems 
to me to be applied not to a given situation at all, that is a dramatic situation such as 
that presented in “ Gerontion,” but to the contemplative faculty itself, of which it 
tries to give an analysis. 

‘The result is a peculiarly intellectual and rarefied kind of poetry which nobody 
without philosophical curiosity, that is curiosity about the processes of perception and 
thought as distinct from life (in the large sense in which we use the word when we 
criticize imaginative literature), is likely to understand or enjoy: indeed it would be 
quite easy to scan such poetry without being aware at all what Mr. Read has accom- 
plished in it. Nevertheless, it seems to me that in poems such as “ Mutations of a 
Phenix,” “ The Retreat,” and ‘‘ The Analysis of Love,” he has succeeded in a kind 
of poetry which no other poet of his time has seriously attempted, a peculiarly difficult 
kind of poetry inasmuch as it requires both from the poet and the reader an arduous 
effort of the mind as well as an unusual one of the imagination: in other words a 
capacity simultaneously to embody abstractions and to dissolve the concrete facts of 
experience given by common sense. The separate statements in poetry of this kind are 
sometimes as prosaic as logical propositions, as it would be easy to show, for instance, 
from the following lines from ‘‘ Mutations of a Phenix ” : 

Flame 
is a whirl of atoms. 
At one moment a whorl of what is seen— 
a shell. 
But the development of such statements, as Mr. Read handles them, their movement 
as felt by his mind, produces an effect which is truly poetic, made up purely of intel- 
lectual elements. When this is seen, and these poems are read as they should be, I 
think it will be recognized that Mr. Read has contributed to modern poetry some- 
thing original and irreplaceable. In certain later poems such as “ Formal Invocation,” 
“ Hulk” and “A Northern Legion,” less severely intellectual than those I have 
mentioned, he achieves a formal beauty full of suggestion which probably shows him 
at his best. The longer poems in this volume, “The End of a War” and “ The 
Nuncio,” do not seem to me to be so good, though the former is a sincere and moving 
statement of faith. 

The latest collection of Mr. Pound’s “‘ Cantos ” contains a particularly stiff stretch 
of the poem, and one cannot help feeling it a pity that they should have been published 
separately. One would not get a true impression of “‘ The New Testament ” by reading 
the account of David’s genealogy at the beginning, with its catalogue of names 
(‘‘ Abraham begat Isaac, and Isaac begat Jacob”); and it is impossible that these 
last eleven cantos can give a much better idea of Mr. Pound’s poem. They are no 
doubt necessary to the plan of the whole as Mr. Pound sees it, and as nobody else can 
be expected to see it at present; but except for two of them, Cantos XXXVI and 
XXXIX, they give virtually no idea of Mr. Pound’s great powers as a poet. The first 
five of them, a mosaic of phrases from political correspondence stretching from the 
eighteenth century to the present, are certainly interesting for the extraordinary skill 
with which Mr. Pound contrives to impart style to the most heterogeneous and 
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THE EXPANDING UNIVERSE 


NEW PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE. By Sir ArtTHUR EppIncTon. Cambridge Univer- — 


sity Press. 10s. 6d. 


C= hardly knows which to admire the more in modern science, its imaginative — 


boldness, or its delightful and satisfying subtlety. In his new book Sir Arthur 


gives us a plentiful measure of both. His great powers as an expositor have never been — 


more admirably displayed. 


As a specimen of the imaginative boldness of modern scientific theories one can — 


hardly do better than his chapter on the “ Expanding Universe.” According to 
Relativity Theory space is finite. It has a “curvature” which brings it round on itself, 


as it were. A ray of light, proceeding out into space in a straight line, would ultimately — 
come back to its starting point. And this space is, it appears, continually getting larger. — 
Already a ray of light would find it impossible to complete its journey round the — 
universe, for its circumference is lengthening faster than light moves. This queer — 
theory appears to be borne out by observation. Those great systems of stars called — 
“spiral nebulz ”’ are practically all moving away from us. And the farther they are © 
away the faster they are receding. In the constellation Gemini there is a spiral nebula, — 


150 million light-years away, which is receding from us at the rate of 15,000 miles per 


second. A still more distant nebula has just been reported which is receding at 24,300 — 
miles per second. All this fits in with the theory. On the ordinary doctrine of chances — 
we should expect as many of the nebulz to be approaching us as are receding from us. — 


But the vast majority of the nebulz are running away, not only from us, but from one 
another. 

Expansion is, of course, a relative term. It would be just as true, Sir Arthur points 
out, to say that the atom is shrinking. In talking of the size of anything we must 
have a comparison object in mind. He says: ‘‘ The end of our pursuit of simplicity 
is to reach as primary object the electron (or proton), and as comparison object the 
universe. It is to this combination that the simplest assertions refer, and the funda- 
mental equations of physics in their simplest form apply.” From a study of the 
equation to the electron, says Sir Arthur, we can deduce the behaviour of the universe 
as a whole, and in his chapter on “‘ The Constants of Nature ” he shows us how this 
feat can be performed. This chapter is probably the most original.thing in the book, 
for it is essentially an account of a research on which Sir Arthur has been engaged 


for the last five years. It is an excellent example of the main characteristics of the book, 


imaginative boldness and intellectual subtlety. 
But the greatest feat of popularization in this book is undoubtedly the chapter on 


the theory of groups. Here we have a recondite branch of mathematics explained to — 


us, not for its own sake, but because it is the key, as Sir Arthur shows, to the actual 
procedure of science. The theory of groups enables us to find the structure of a group 
of unknown operators acting on unknown entities. No sort of knowledge, it would 
appear, could be more abstract. Yet this is the kind of knowledge of the external 
world, Sir Arthur says, to which science is confined. Of the actual nature of the 
entities discussed in science we know nothing ; we know only their structural relations. 
‘The whole argument is extremely illuminating. And it follows, of course, that there 
may be other kinds of knowledge than scientific knowledge. We are no longer required 
to dismiss our religious and artistic intuitions as revealing nothing about the nature 


of reality. Sir Arthur’s argument does, indeed, enable us fully to.understand the grounds 
of the new modesty of science. 
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It so happens that the most interesting parts of modern physics are those dealing 
with the two extremes, atoms and stars. Sir Arthur has chapters on both. The most 
interesting feature of the new atomic theory, to the layman, consists in the fact that it 
does not employ the principle of causality. It does not assume that the happenings 
of the physical world are strictly determined. It can discover only probabilities, not 
certainties. ‘This is not due to any defect in its apparatus ; it is due to the very structure 
of the material universe. We cannot observe nature without disturbing it, and with 
these small-scale phenomena the disturbance is sufficient to render their exact future 
behaviour unpredictable. Therefore science has to be content with saying what the 
chances are that this rather than that will happen. Our knowledge in these matters 
is purely statistical. This is very different from the old scientific outlook, which denied 
man free will on the strength of the fact that he was governed by the laws of physics 
and chemistry. A belief in strict determinism must now be based on philosophical 
grounds ; it cannot invoke the prestige of science in its support. There is still a great 
difference of opinion in the scientific world about this matter. But it resolves itself 
into a controversy between those who think that the principle of determinism will 
come back and those who think it has gone for good. As we should expect, Sir Arthur 
is of the latter opinion, and he states his side of the case very convincingly, even 
although such men as Einstein and Planck are among his opponents. 

We have been concerned chiefly with the points of philosophic interest in Sir 
Arthur’s book because they are, after all, the most important. But the reader will also 
find here a fascinating survey of some of the most important recent discoveries in 
physical science. From both the theoretical and experimental points of view we are 
living, as this book shows us, in a most marvellous scientific age. 


J. W. N. SULLIVAN 


FROM BRIGHTHELMSTON TO BRIGHTON 


BRIGHTON. By OssBert SITWELL and MarcareT Barton. Faber and Faber. 15s. 
HERE is an engaging wilfulness about this long, but not too long, book on 
Brighton by Mr. Osbert Sitwell and Miss Margaret Barton. It is no more like 

the conscientious guide-book than being shown over a great house by a cultured, 

lively member of the family is like being one of a party of excursionists conducted 
by a housekeeper whose memorized patter must not be interrupted. Mr. Sitwell and 

Miss Barton linger over the fantastic bits. They arrive at a portrait and ramble off 

into the subject’s pre- or post-Brighton history. They skip the dull places and waste 

no time on the obvious things of to-day. Thus to tour with them through the centuries 
is an exhilaration and delight. 

The book appears in good time, for there are disturbing suggestions that Brighton 
should have its front modernized, by which is meant that it should be denuded of that 
essential Regency elegance which makes Brighton into something we can boast about 
the world over. Mr. Sitwell and Miss Barton pay little enough attention to the fine 
terraces and squares, but their focus on the Regency period may help to prevent 


_ Brighton from stupidly destroying her most valuable airs and graces. 


In this gorgeous peep-show of a book Brighton is treated, not unreasonably, as 
the Regent’s affair. All works up to the climax of the Pavilion in the days of its full 
glory. Preliminary developments, however, are recorded with an exuberant play of 


_ echo and vision of which the following exerpt from one enormous sentence may stand 


as a sample : 
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As for the sea which was in the end to bring so astounding a fortune to this little town ; 
to change its name—and make that name, when changed, into a household word in every 
continent . . . to fill the as yet unbuilt streets in the day time with the most nobly 
prancing horses, and at night with music which flowed from wide golden windows ; to 
establish here the likeness of an oriental palace, the beautiful, if improbable and expensive, 
realization in plaster of a somewhat disordered dream, under the fantastic domes of which 
the finest jewels in the world were to be worn by the most celebrated beauties, and from 
the red-lacquered rooms of which, blazoned with golden dragons, rocky landscapes and 
pensive Tartar fishermen, and full of porcelain pagodas and lamps shaped like giant tulips, 
an eccentric but not untalented prince was to preside for two decades over the destinies of 
the mightiest empire in the world ; as for this sea, then it has, so far, only displayed a never 
ending hostility. 

This is to say that it was a precariously living Brighthelmston into which King 
Charles II rode furtively a few weeks after Worcester, to rest and eat before he sailed 
from Shoreham into nine years of exile. The herrings had left, the French were 
uncomfortably near. Smuggling had to eke out the earnings of the few inhabitants 
and the little flint houses were built low to be out of the way of the sea and the enemy 
guns. Long after, when Dr. Russell had persuaded his patients that sea water was good 
for them-both inside and out, and better houses were built, these, too, were turned 
away from the sea, not for safety, but because the sea “ possessed as yet no beauty, 
and indeed, was never to attain any for the eighteenth-century age.” For a long time a 
rude simplicity remained. Cornfields curved up to the downs, hairy black pigs rooted 
on the Steine where resounded the impolite arguments of seamen landing coal, and 
the drying fish nets caught in the high heels of the ladies who walked early in the 
grand procession that was to flow through Brighton for so long. Thick and fast they 
come—Gibbon lounging on the Steine by way of relaxation after finishing the third 
volume of his history, Byron with a pretty girl in black pantaloons, Fanny Burney 
going to bathe with the Thrale girls, in the correct medicinal way, at dawn in Novem- 
ber, Dr. Johnson hunting on the Downs “ without owning himself either tired or 
amused,” the Duc de Chartes who was to become Philippe Egalité, the greedy Duke 
of Norfolk who had so many illegitimate children that their mothers came on a 
regular day for their allowances like a regiment, all the horsy bucks and blades who — 
were creating the symbolic John Bull, and at last, on a visit to his wicked uncle 
Cumberland, the Prince of Wales ! 

By this time, our guides tell us, the little town had taken on “‘ a kind of silliness, 
hereafter everywhere identifiable with English seaside resorts,” but the Prince liked 
it so well that he took a sort of farmhouse on the Steine which eventually flowered into 
the “stately pleasure dome” round which Mr. Sitwell hovers in infectious rapture 
and on which he throws some new and reasonable lights. He justifies its Orientalism 
by the statements that “‘ every English town has, or should have, a view of the Indian 
Ocean,” and “ dormant in its building lie the possibilities of a British Empire style.” 
But appreciation of the Pavilion is already fashionable. Our guides undertake a tougher 
task in championing the Regent himself and overthrowing the legends born of 
Thackeray’s “ warped middle-class outlook.” They remind us, without glossing over 
griefs and wrongs of Queen Caroline and Mrs. FitzHerbert, that he was the first 
English monarch since Charles II to be entertaining and gay and that to him we owe 
much of the vanishing beauty of London. 

There are some well-chosen illustrations, among them a picture of a carved 
wooden seat, in the form of a dolphin holding a shell, which makes one want to shout 
“ Whaur’s ye’er chromium tubes the noo ? ” 


EDITH SHACKLETON 


ZEBRAS 


A new drypoint by Laura Knight. By courtesy of the Leicester Galleries 
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AMERICAN SLANG 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN SLANG. Compiled by Maurice H. WESEEN. 
Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


HEN talking pictures arrived and a horrible avalanche of American vernacular 
_ thundered from the screen for the first time, alarm was felt even by those 
who, in quieter days, had admired O. Henry’s witty pages. Machines have improved 
since then, the idiom is less strange, and this explanatory dictionary of more than 
thirteen thousand classified expressions need not be recommended to the weekly 
cinema-goer. Slang is only effective when in use. Arrayed in neat lists, the smartest 
wise-cracks become comparatively innocuous and the soul-destroying reiterations 
vanish. The ironic sez you, the sceptical, many-inflected yeah, the ubiquitous /’l/ tell 
the world only occur once in this compilation. The lexicon is the first of its kind to 
appear in America, hence many will feel the lack of a preliminary investigation and 
complete discussion of sources or proportionate usage. It would be interesting, for 
instance, to know the actual range of vocabulary used by colloquial speakers, but 
the statistical method is no doubt complicated by the fact that the vocabulary itself 
is in a ceaseless state of change. 

The ephemerality of popular idiom is amazing. Mr. Eric Partridge’s industrious 
collection of war slang shows us that only a few idioms and neologisms have survived 
that ceaseless, feverish activity of a million minds. The main interest of slang, apart 
from the light it throws on the passing public moment, is that it enables us to observe 
at close quarters the restless surface-movement and life of a language. The spon- 
taneous generation of popular phrases remains a mystery, but some of the facetious or 
sophisticated compounds collected by Prof. Weseen seem no more than the detritus 
of the comic papers. He has confused circulation with currency. 

__ Traditional folk speech represents the proverbial wisdom and collective experience 
of the ages, but slang or city speech gives us little more than the shoulder-rubbing 


_ and elbowing of passing throngs. It is cheerful to realize that poetry, however neglected 
_ and displaced, is still at work among the masses. In slang we may observe in a flourish- 
_ ing state that primary law of imagination which turns all into figurative language and 
_ time-saving metaphor, that law which abhors an abstraction. But the popular imagin- 


ation, though unconscious in its working, is self-conscious in its expression. Slang is 


always, at heart, self-ashamed; it conceals rather than reveals, and hides all in 


_ humorous denigration. 
_. The section on Cowboys shows us that man is not ashamed in the presence of 


~ horses, but machines still afflict him with self-consciousness and schoolboy shame. A 


few radio phrases will show the rudimentary laws at work: mike, a microphone, 
mike-hugger, an excited performer, etherer, parlour spray, sound tosser, airing, hit the 


_ air, aircaster. The motion pictures give us, Jens louse, an actor who insists on being 
in the foreground, put on the big pants, assume a cowboy réle, nigger heaven, the 
_ “gods,” Flicker Lane, Ace run spot, a theatre which shows the newest films. 


- Colloquialism is attracting many poets to-day, but a brief study of this dictionary 


~ will show that the collective imagination is a rudimentary affair and limits itself to a 
_ language of concealment. We must not agree with Mr. Turner that the “‘ minds of the 
_ people are like mud ” but there is no doubt that the evolved individual imagination is 


- still a finer instrument for phrasing and recording thought. 
AUSTIN CLARKE 


2R 
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FOLLIES OF THE SANE 


ARMED INTERVENTION IN RUSSIA, 1918-1922. By W. P. Coates and Z. K. 
Coates. Gollancz. 1os. 6d. 4 
URSELVES and our rulers, victims in varying degrees of ignorance, prejudice 

and a want of imagination, we struggle along, trying, it is to be hoped, to think — 
clearly and act fittingly : the results are often terrible. The follies and horrors of our — 
time and the fallibilities of our rulers have been so numerous and complicated that it~ 
is very difficult to see them all in a proper light and a proper perspective, but amongst ~ 
them it is possible to discern the consequences of a passion for minding other people’s — 
business and an inability to face facts. i ! 
The story told by Mr. and Mrs. Coates, with a profusion of evidence, supplies a 
saddening account of an ill-known aspect of post-War history. In their opinion the — 
whole policy of intervention in Russia on the part of the Allies was “ foolish and 
futile,” in part the result of belligerents on both sides having tended to regard the © 
War as “‘a huge punitive expedition,” and they deplore the squandering of British © 
and Russian lives and resources in “‘ a foredoomed imbecile attempt to put back the — 
clock of history.” It was not from a want of information but from a want of intelligence § 
that the Allied authorities embarked on schemes which were certainly wasteful and — 
fruitless and which Mr. and Mrs. Coates consider to have been “ mad and criminal,” — 
for there were men on the spot like Mr. Bruce Lockhart and Mr. Raymond Robins, ~ 
the American, who seem to have been well able to judge which way the wind was 
blowing. . 
At the beginning of 1918 the Daily Telegraph declared in a leading article that “ no ; 
sane man would give them [the Soviet Government] as much as a month to live.” Of : 
course not : it is not the “ sane ” man but the visionary or at least the expert observer ; 
who foresees the future. A little later, it was the considered opinion of foreign observers 
on the spot that with the death of Kornilov the internal opposition to the Soviet 
Government had “ received its death blow,” but the “sane”? men of London and ~ 
Paris hugged their delusions and persisted in their schemes. They could not under- 
stand that one of the things that enabled the Bolsheviks to obtain power was a promise 
and determination to supply Russia’s first need, which was peace. The policy of the 
Allies was to promote war. Talking of the need for a “‘ restoration of order” in 
Russia, they were too “ sane ” to see that a titanic attempt was being made to set up a 
new order. And so there was the whole “sorry business ” of Archangel, where, it 
seems, among other questionable activities, ““ we were importing large numbers of — 
Chinese, dressing them in British uniforms, and training them for fighting the Bolshe- 
viks.” There was the occupation of Vladivostok and the elaborate Czecho-Slovak 
fiasco in Siberia ; Kolchak, Yudenitch and Wrangel had to be supported, and in the 
south the adventurer Denikin, who often had his prisoners murdered (his K.C.B., 
it was suggested by Colonel Wedgwood in the House of Commons, presumably stood 
for Killing Captured Bolsheviks) and whose army carried out no less than 150 pogroms. 
The book is something more than a well-expressed piece of wisdom after the — 
event. It is a plea for the cancellation of claims and counter-claims on old scores 
between Russia and this country, and for the establishment of a better understanding. | 
As for the claims of British and French bondholders, it is plain that the large loans of - 
1906 and 1909 were simply bad investments in an unwieldy form of autocracy which — 
the “sane” men could not recognize as doomed. 


WILLIAM PLOMER 
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ART ENTERS WHITEHALL 


TURN OVER THE PAGE. By Sir Lionet Ears. Hutchinson. gs. 6d. 


SR LIONEL EARLE was for twenty years Permanent Secretary of the Office of 
Works, and it was largely due to him that that Department was transformed from 
being the Cinderella of the Government into the official and on the whole benevolent 
guardian of the arts, and patron and planner of the beautiful in official building. 
‘There was a time when beauty and bureaucracy might have been used as simple 
opposites—all that mattered was the bill: the result was the National Gallery, a 
pepper-pot for painters and the meanest monument in Europe. Happily things have 
changed, and the State no longer houses its exhibits, whether pictures or postage- 
stamps, in the furniture depository type of building—a reformation that appears to 
have had no distressing effects on the Budget. (The claims of art are so modest that 
the cost of according it a place in the official sun of Whitehall is negligible.) 

It is the same in the parks, which have now been transformed almost out of recog- 
nition from mere stretches of grass with railed-in clumps of deciduous and depressing 
shrubs into genuine flower-gardens ; in which, oddly enough, nobody steals the 
flowers, though the same public will descend like a swarm of locusts on a primrose 
field or a bluebell-wood. Is there some perversity which makes people respect public 
property and pilfer on private property, or is it merely that the townsman let loose in 
the country is a pirate, whereas in his own demesne he is merely a loiterer and litterer ? 
(It costs £4,000 a year to collect the newspapers and nosebags scattered abroad by the 
Cockney in the Royal Parks, and probably as much again to tidy up Hampstead Heath 
and other places after a Bank Holiday.) The author does not solve that particular 
puzzle, which I commend to his years of retirement. 

Sir Lionel Earle reveals some curious anfractuosities of the human mind—Canad- 
ians threatening to hack in pieces the statue of George Washington, which now stands 
incongruously in a corner off ‘Trafalgar Square, looking pensively at the British lion 
and wondering if that too never told a lie (“the British are the greatest liars in the 
world,” said a German to the author after the War); and Americans bothered over 
rival statues of Abraham Lincoln, whose sculptured face now looks naturally puzzled 
at finding himself among British Prime Ministers in Westminster ; and finally the 
Duke of Argyll writing an amazing Jew-baiting letter to Lord Melchett—a masterpiece 
of invective completely devoid of fact, and a relic of offended feudal spirit contempt- 
uous of the State as guardian of neglected private possessions. 

The author seems to have found something of the same feeling, though expressed 
with more restraint, in the Church of England, which was rather neglectful of its 
glorious cathedrals until he took Archbishop Davidson to task and warned him that 
there was danger ahead. Whether Davidson thought Earle an Erastian who was 
trying to put the State above the Church is not revealed, but at least he accepted the 
advice. 

This autobiography is written with a certain lack of continuity of narrative, and a 
hithering and thithering of events and a complete absence of literary style. But it is 
pleasant and interesting reading, and the account of the new botanical species that 
are being introduced to the Parks might well have been expanded. 


WYATT TILBY 
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THE GERMAN BACKGROUND 


GERMANY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: THE SOCIAL BACK-— 
GROUND OF THE LITERARY REVIVAL. By W. H. Brurorp. Cambridge — 
Univ. Press. 155. ‘ } 
T is over a century since Goethe declared that the literature of a nation can only © 

At fully appreciated when familiarity with it is accompanied by an understanding — 

of the whole social complex which has provided the background and made possible — 

its existence, but it is only during the last few years that our universities have given i 

serious consideration to the study of this conditioning factor when teaching the 

literary history of foreign countries. It has taken a long time to realize that literature — 
does not develop in a social vacuum. Professor Bruford’s book is asymptom of the 
salutary change of emphasis which is taking place in modern studies, and he has pro- — 
vided a body of information, skilfully analysed and lucidly arranged, that has long ~ 
been needed in this form. har, 

The fundamental feature of eighteenth-century Germany was the disintegration into 
a vast number of states, most of them incredibly small and practically all of them under 
the rule of an absolute despot. The framework of the Holy Roman Empire which — 
gave them a theoretical cohesion was a piece of antiquated historical lumber that — 
only held together even in theory because of political inertia, and the dynamic force — 
that eventually sent it crashing to the ground was generated not in Germany but in 
France. Except in one or two of the larger states no German had a fatherland worthy 
of the name, and this, together with the lack of outlet in the civic sphere for all but 
those privileged by birth or patronage, helps us to understand how creative writers 
of the first rank, not excluding Goethe, were forced to retreat within themselves in 
order to construct an ideal world which had nothing in common with the realities of 
eighteenth-century Germany. Professor Bruford, in referring to certain scholars of 
the time, speaks of “ their willingness to devote their whole life to intellectual tasks, 
even at the cost of stunting themselves as men, that enabled the greatest of them to 
make the peculiar contribution of Germany to European culture.” Mme. de Staél 
said that the characteristic feature of the life of Germany’s scholars, philosophers and 
poets was “ amour de la retraite.” 

German literature even of the classical period was unsocial in the sense that there 
was no feeling of belonging to a vigorous social community, and to this exclusion from 
the practical sphere is to a large extent due the lofty thinking combined with a narrow 
provincialism which is still characteristic of the general run of German intellectuals. 
This combination, which startles those who first begin to study Goethe and is in 
some measure responsible for the fact that he has had so little influence in England, is 
perhaps the clue to the remarkable manifestations in the German intellectual world 
which have so astounded and disturbed the rest of Western Europe during the last 
two years. ‘The expulsion from the body corporate of numerous thinkers and writers 
of world-wide celebrity, whose very international reputation seems of itself to have 
rendered them suspect to those responsible for the new order, is a significant sign of 
the provincial nature of the ideals of National Socialism. 

Without understanding the situation in the eighteenth century, which Professor — 
Bruford has presented and expounded with objective and conscientious scholarship, 
we cannot understand the Germany of to-day. Germany has not yet outgrown the 
disadvantages of her political and social past, for her development in the nineteenth 
century was too precipitous to enable the numerous problems of mind and character 
to be solved in the only healthy way—by a process of gradual evolution. Her present 
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condition is the result of an attempt to make good the mistakes of the past by an 
artificial reconstruction, which ignores the lessons of her history and is impatiently 
organizing a political and social structure that can only endure if many of the best 
elements of the German mind are to be permanently eliminated. 


WILLIAM ROSE 


MR. MURRY—SURGEON 
BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. By Joun Mippieton Murry. Cape. ros. 6d. 


} | ‘HIS first volume of Mr. Murry’s autobiography closes soon after the Armistice- 
The death of Katherine Mansfield, and Mr. Murry’s conversion to mystical 


Communism, are still ahead ; and his friendship with D. H. Lawrence is carried only 


through its earlier stages. Many of the controversies chiefly associated with Mr. 
Murry are thus absent. What we are given is a detailed story of his youth and early 
manhood ; and in the childhood chapters, when the Murry of to-day is observing 
the young Murry from a certain distance, objectively, there is some very vivid writing. 

Murry was the son of a Civil Service messenger who rose to a clerkship ; his child- 


hood was hard, poverty-stricken. Scholarships took him to Christ’s Hospital and 
-Oxford—and left him isolated ‘‘ between two worlds.” This social uprooting is 
_ emphasized ; it gave Murry a feeling of insecurity, of living like a ghost in search of a 


body, which has probably had a lasting influence on his outlook and his temperament. 
So little between him and his new contemporaries could be taken for granted ; he 


was driven to depend, rather anxiously, on mental reassurances, mental friendships. 


One of the happiest phases of his life was his stay during undergraduate vacations 
with a farming family in the Cotswolds. He learnt to ride, went hunting with the 
farmer, felt that this place and these kindly people had a solid existence. But the 
phase was brief; and as soon as it is over the atmosphere of Mr. Murry’s book 
darkens. We read of his first, intense love-affair in Paris ; of his meeting with Kather- 
ine Mansfield ; of his strange encounter with Gaudier-Brzeska ; of his early journal- 


a ism; of the joys and trials of his life with Katherine Mansfield ; and of the efforts 


oT 


of both of them to understand the stormy domestic philosophy of the Lawrences. 
But, as the book proceeds, everyone except Mr. Murry becomes more and more 
shadowy. Gradually the stage of the drama is drawn inwards, until all its events are 
events within Mr. Murry’s consciousness. The war is at first very remote ; and later, 
when Murry is working as a translator in a Government office, we hear of it chiefly as 
a stimulus to the “‘ lucid ecstasy ” of his intellectual disillusion. His inward struggles, 
and the torments that arose through the conjunction of a deep bond between Katherine 
and himself with a radical difference of temperament—torments later multiplied by 
Katherine’s illness—are related with ruthless candour and frequent insight. One 


- must recognize in Mr. Murry, as the surgeon of his own soul, a desperate thorough- 


ness, a desperate desire to be honest, but for the reader these later chapters are too 
much like a prolonged session in a stifling operating-theatre. 

Mr. Murry might justly reply that he is not trying to write gossipy memoirs. He 
offers his book only to those who are ready to receive it in the spirit of the title-page 
quotation from Renan: Ce qu’on dit de soi est toujours poésie. . . . On écrit de telles 
choses pour transmettre aux autres la théorie de 'univers qu’on porte en soi. But the poet 
looks for himself in the mirror of the outer world; and only, I think, through the 
impartial judgments of that mirror—in Mr. Murry’s book too soon clouded—is it 
possible for any human soul to find and speak the truth about itself. 


CHARLES DAVY 
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MR, MYERS’S TRILOGY 


THE ROOT AND THE FLOWER. By L. H. Myers. Cape. 8s. 6d. 


HE ROOT AND THE FLOWER contains The Near and the Far and Prince 

¥ali, both of which have been separately published, and adds to them a third 
novel, Rajah Amar, which brings the story to a crisis without, however, ending it. 
The Near and the Far gives the background of the action—India under Akbar—and 
the protagonists: Rajah Amar, planning, after a safe orientation of the policy of his” 
Principality, to retire to a Buddhist monastery ; his brother-in-law Hari, escaped 
from a romance with Akbar’s prospective daughter-in-law only to fall in love with 
Amar’s wife Sita; their friend Gokal the Brahmin, whose infatuation with a low- 
caste girl, Gunevati, offsets not his own future only, but the future of the Empire 
itself. And it indicates the national complications: the rivalry between Akbar’s two 
sons, Salim and Danigal, which compels every responsible man to make a political - 
choice between the boorish fanaticism of the one and the cynical preciosity of the 
other. Prince fali covers the same period, but events are seen this time through the 
eyes of a boy of thirteen, Amar’s son Jali, who relates them not to the political situation 
but to his own secret inward life; himself entrapped by Gunevati’s sensuality, by — 
Danigal’s vulgarity, the child discovers in both a depravity with which his elders are 
not as yet intimate. Finally, Rajah Amar takes the story a stage farther; the Rajah 
grows aware of the emotional factors which hinder his retirement, of Jali’s entangle- 
ments, of Sita’s love for Hari; and the moral implications which have been partially 
revealed in the political situation become, suddenly, terrifyingly clear with his recog- — 
nition of the fundamental evil in Danigal. 

As the book grows in bulk it grows in power. For the complexity of the story entails — 
no diffusion of strength ; steadily its forces are marshalled until, from where we now — 
stand, they are seen to be concentrated on one point, the conflict between materialism — 
and the religious spirit. In his preface Mr. Myers claims that philosophy, as it is the © 
expression of an essential element in human nature, is not without loss to be ignored : 
in the novel. And he insists on at least an equality between moral and esthetic values. — 
In The Root and the Flower the moral preoccupations which already informed Mr. © 
Myers’s earlier novel The Orissers, are given full play ; spiritual allegiances which in a 
contemporary setting seemed faintly fantastic, appear, against an Eastern background, 
entirely natural, and the hatred of Humanism which, as voiced by Nicholas Orisser, i 
had an air of fanaticism, becomes, in the speech of Buddhist or Brahmin, reasonable 
and comprehensible. Humanism for Gokal—and presumably for Mr. Myers—is 
“simply an ethic from which the highest spiritual values are omitted.” The reader — 
may disagree ; but within the limits of the book he is compelled to admit the view. 

Mr. Myers’s control of his material is complete ; every incident is recognizable as 
the necessary product of a given emotional or psychological condition; every 
character, however trivial in itself, is rendered significant by the emotional reactions 
it provokes in other characters. The Root and the Flower, in short, is a work at once — 
serious, interesting and exciting ; a work of genuine importance which establishes its 
author among the few contemporary English novelists worth careful consideration. 

| 


DILYS POWELL 
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A FRIEND OF THE POETS 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. By Epiru J. Mortey. 
Dent. ros. 6d. 


as EDITH MORLEY, to whom we are already deeply indebted for 
several handsome volumes as the fruit of her prolonged researches in Dr. 
Williams’s library, has produced a very readable and well-arranged biography of the 
central figure in them. The book is short, but complete enough for its 
purpose, which is to provide a general introduction to forthcoming volumes of selec- 
tions from Crabb Robinson’s diary and papers that bear upon contemporary men of 
letters, These volumes have been long and eagerly expected. (There has been no 
edition since Sadler’s of 1869.) So many biographers must rely upon Crabb Robinson 
to fill up their knowledge of fact and anecdote that one trembles to think of the loss 
which literary history would have sustained but for the chances which made this 
tanner’s son intimate with the greatest figures of his day. 

Crabb Robinson was his own most honest judge, and doubtless it was that rare 
clarity of mind in knowing himself which gave him his extraordinary flair for true 
judgment of others. “‘ I have no other faculties whatever,” he wrote, ‘‘ than a moder- 
ately logical understanding and considerable facility in the expression of what I do 
understand.”’ Nevertheless he was endowed with a kind of genius whose achieve- 
ment, like Boswell’s, demands lasting respect. He summed up the reasons for his 
success in one delightfully characteristic sentence. ‘“‘ I had the good fortune,” he wrote, 
on procuring an invitation to lunch with Mrs. Barbauld, “‘ to make myself agreeable 
and I soon became intimate in the house.” Such was his same good fortune in Ger- 
many, Italy, and England, so that the list of his acquaintances fairly represents every- 
thing that was most significant in literature in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

His tact, his constant thoughtfulness, and the charm whose sad evanescence Miss 
Morley does her best to defeat, secured for him a usefulness that the ordinary associate 
of genius cannot attain. For his simplicity was unimpaired, and his delight in great: 
moments undisguised. Goethe kissed him ; Wordsworth gave him a dedication. He 
knew that he had been honoured in a way which posterity would not forget. But his: 
own gift to posterity is the most memorable item of all. Miss Morley has made out of 
it a delightful picture of the most dignified and discriminating lion-hunter who ever 


wandered round Europe. 
PETER BURRA 


G.K.C. 
THE SCANDAL OF FATHER BROWN. G. K. Cuesrerton. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


OST writers of detective stories isolate their robberies and murders into a 
specialized world where the drama might as well consist of snakes and ladders 
as of human beings with nerves, souls and hearts. The crime and its discovery are 
everything. Mr. G. K. Chesterton is too good a Catholic and humanitarian for that. 
To him the souls and hearts and consciences of men are so important that he prefers, 
if possible, to leave the crime out altogether, or to prove that, whatever its appearance, 
it was in truth no crime. Thus in these eight short stories of the moon-faced priest 
with the bulky umbrella, who has become one of our institutional literary detectives, 
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four are concerned not with the existence of the criminal but with the non-existence _ 


of the crime. 


This is good fun, and as legitimate a pursuit as any other. There are few wittier — 
and more inventive sleuths than Mr. Chesterton, and he is never happier than when — 
he can prove that a corpse which was apparently poisoned, stabbed and hanged, really — 


died happily and peacefully in bed from natural causes. But all tricks become a little 


tedious in time—those of the soft as well as those of the hard heart. Erudition, dexterity — 


and ingenuity prevent Mr. Chesterton’s tales from the sin of monotony, and it is 
only sometimes that one wishes he would take a page out of his great contemporary’s 
Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes. Perhaps, however, it would not do. The creater 
of Father Brown must be true to his particular type of temperament, and it is only fair 
to say that the most impressive story in the volume (to mention its title would be to 
give the show away) is based upon nothing more substantial than a practical joke. 


WINIFRED HOLTBY 


THE MODERN DILEMMA 


THE COMBAT. By Romain RoLtanp. Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. net. 


HIS is the penultimate volume of M. Romain Rolland’s long work, The 
Enchanted Soul. Though the series must, of course, be judged finally as a whole, 


it is possible to consider the present study on its own merits since it is the statement” 


of a single problem—the central philosophic problem of our time. 

M. Rolland’s theme is the conflict between man’s desire for independence and his 
need of subjection to a common purpose. This inner struggle is expressed in one aspect 
by Marc Riviere’s attraction towards and repulsion from Communism and in another 
by his stormy love for Assia, embodying the tormented desire of the lover to be at 
once possessed and free. The man and woman quarrel because both in their different 
ways deny the ultimate solitude of the spirit. Marc resents and jealously condemns 
Assia’s whole-hearted abandonment to the violence of the Communist creed. Assia, 
the Russian, has no patience with Marc’s liberal scruples—scruples which hold him 
back from a potentially ardent devotion to the people’s cause. For Marc is the twen- 
tieth-century intellectual, standing uneasily on the edge of a new world, conscious 
that his independence, his culture, his zsthetic standards must be sacrificed if he is 
submerged in that world; conscious also of the futility and inevitable decay of aculture 
unnourished by the common soil ; conscious, finally, of the dangerous completeness 
with which the philosopher, once freed from the safe room of his abstractions, 
embraces violence. 


Annette, Marc’s mother, the central figure of the whole work, who symbolizes in her — 


life the reconciliation between thought and action, is also the instrument of reconcilia- 
tion between Assia and Marc. She teaches each of them to respect the other’s mind. 
Assia comes to accept the contradictions of her husband’s character. Marc, embracing 
as supreme the Communist ideal of human dignity, rushes forth to action at her side. 
There is no real solution of the individual problem, for Marc, the fated, is trapped by 
Fascists in Italy and prematurely dies. But M. Rolland suggests that it is the part of 
the intellectual to work with and for the people; to share and yet transmute the 
emotions of the crowd. ; 


In all this, there is more of the thinker than the artist. M. Rolland’s characters live 


: 
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too consistently on the philosophic plane. Their problems like their lives lack con- 
creteness. Yet the protagonists are more than lay figures. Assia, especially, is a vital 
creature. A certain flabbiness of style, and even of sentiment, which mars the book at 
times, does not conceal its essential nobility. One salutes in this elder statesman of 
French literature a contemporary awareness no less keen and perhaps more human, 
than that of our young English poets. 


VoL LeecOlLd 


SOUTH AFRICA’S GAME RESERVE 
THE KRUGER NATIONAL PARK. By C. A. Yates. Allenand Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


/ : ‘HREE hundred miles or so—a day’s motor run—from the roar and glitter of 

Johannesburg, a few hours distant from the clatter and rush of the busy towns 
along “the Reef,” you may drop down from the Transvaal high veld, and from 
twentieth-century sophistication, into a new world—and another age. It is a world 
which man in general, and civilized man in particular, enters only on sufferance: a 
world the entrancing beauty of which he may share only in proportion as he can forget 
awhile the age that claims him, and shed—more or less—the bonds of that brick- 
and-mortar world which he has left behind. 

_ Be it said at once, Mr. Yates writes as one of the elect. Every year many thousands 
of visitors travel through the Kruger National Park ; but they do not—they cannot— 
travel as the author has travelled. It is true that as we, the ordinary tourists and visitors, 
roll smoothly along the excellent roads we may—and do—see wonderful and 


- entrancingly interesting sights. Without the experience, indeed, it seems incredible 


that within a few feet of one’s car one may see lion-families resting at the roadside—a 
splendid sable-bull within a stone’s throw—the lordly kudu grazing unconcerned—the 
golden, graceful impala clearing the road at a bound. But—quite rightly and most 
necessarily—visitors are forbidden to leave their cars or drive their cars off the roads. | 
Mr. Yates, however, is a favoured being, not subject to such restrictions ; and it is 
evidently by a wholehearted devotion to the objects of “ the Reserve,” and a perfect 
understanding and love of its denizens, that this freedom was purchased. That his 
great privilege of travelling whither and how and when he will has been wisely granted, 
and most richly used, this delightful book will prove ; for in many ways it is unique. 
No attempt has been made to write a guidebook—indeed, perhaps a little more 


information as to the various and easy methods of access to the Kruger National 


Park (and certainly a map) would have been an advantage. But there is no doubt that 
the series of anecdotes, of adventures during his much wandering through bush and 


eS kopje, and, above all, his very charming half-fanciful stories of various animals—based 


on most careful and faithful observation—succeed in presenting a uniquely vivid 


i picture of his friends, from the splendid lion to the slightly absurd wart-hog. 


To the uninitiated perhaps it may be worth while to add that the “‘ Kruger National 


be: Park ” is not in the least like a park—Game Reserve is a far apter term, for the animals, 


: : ; ; Giceke 
though unafraid of man, are as wild as the ancient trees, and the kopjes, and the 
clad Biices amongst which they roam. And, on the other hand, it may also be added 


a - that there are most comfortable and altogether delightful hutted camps into which the 
visitor is shepherded at night, and where he can sleep secure. 


H. BIRCH REYNARDSON 
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GLEANINGS FROM GALSWORTHY 


THE WINTER GARDEN. FOUR DRAMATIC PIECES. By JoHN GaLsworTHY. 
Duckworth. 5s. 
N a charming little foreword Mrs. Galsworthy tells the history of these short 
dramatic pieces which have never been printed before. The first one was written 
in 1908, in the high summer of Galsworthy’s artistry. He called it a “ symphonic 


squib ” and that fairly accurately defines it, though ‘‘ symphonic ” is rather a sonorous ~ 


epithet for so slight and farcical a sketch. The economy of the piece is admirable. 
With a group of English lounge-lizard types in an hotel winter-garden on the Riviera, 
the dramatist manages to create a funny situation out of coughs, snorts, sneezes and 


other symbolical labels that betray character quite vividly enough to make the conflict © 


of personalities amusing. Nothing happens, beyond the violent rustling of a copy of — 
The Times by an irritable Scotsman, and the straying on-stage of a little Pomeranian 
dog who has bitten his mistress (off-stage). 


The reaction to that news is an accentuation of the various sub-human noises and ~ 


a slight heightening of the dithering conversation. That is all; but the effect is 


dramatic. 
The second piece is a cancelled scene from Escape, written in 1926, discarded by 


the author as ‘‘ not advancing the action sufficiently to justify its inclusion.” It shows ~ 
g y toj 


another of the encounters by the convict. He is tinkering with a broken-down Ford on 
the moor, when a dismounting huntsman enters, searching for his errant horse. They 
talk about the exciting events involved in the man-hunt, and at last the convict reveals — 
his identity and refuses to implicate the huntsman by accepting his help. 


The third piece from an unfinished play shows that side of Galsworthy which was © 
influenced by the Scandinavians. It reveals too the streak of bitter, ironic poetry in — 


his nature that he seemed never to be able to release in his verse, but which tinctures _ 
his novels, and suddenly upwells in The Dark Flower. : 

The Golden Eggs, a scene where a middle-aged egotist is waiting impatiently for the — 
specialist’s verdict on his delicate wife, is a perfect opening scene. What prevented © 
the author from finishing this play, with its abundance of dramatic possibilities ? 

The last, and longest piece was written in 1932. It consists of nearly two acts of a 
comedy founded on the loss of a pearl necklace. The play opens in a hairdresser’s : 


fortable at having to watch a man being shaved and manicured on the stage. 

These fragments remind one what an excellent literary craftsman Galsworthy was, 
and how sane and dignified his muse. At present the critics have no interest in him, 
but this indifference will pass. 

RICHARD CHURCH 


| 


shop, and is not very convincing. The dialogue is untidy and one feels a little uncom- 
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THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ECONOMICS AND 
SOCIOLOGY 


STUDIES IN CAPITAL AND INVEST- 
MENT. Edited by G. D. H. Cote. With 
an introduction by CHRISTOPHER ADDISON. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

One of the New Fabian Research Bureau 

studies in Socialist problems. The authors’ 

object is to give a precise description of the 
existing economic organisation of England, 
and thus to provide a basis for their Socialist 
reforms. Outstanding by its excellence of 
analysis is Mr. Francis Williams’ essay on 

Insurance Companies and Investment 

Trusts. Mr. H. D. Dickenson at the outset 

adumbrates the authors’ political position 

in more generalized terms. 

PRACTICAL ETHICS. By Sir HErBeErt 
SaMvUEL. Thornton Butterworth. Home 
University Library. 2s. 6d. net. 

A lucid introduction to practical ethics 
written from the utilitarian standpoint. Sir 
Herbert, as befits an ex-Home Secretary, is 
interested in consequences rather than in 
motive; in public welfare rather than in 
private ‘‘ good.” He discusses with charac- 
teristic impartiality such contemporary 
problems as the conflict between nationalism 
and internationalism; the change in the 
public attitude towards marriage and the 
place of the family in the modern State. 


FICTION 


A QUESTION OF PROOF. By NicnHoras 
Brake. Collins Sons & Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. net 
We are told that Mr. Nicholas Blake is one 


of the most challenging and distinguished 


of our younger poets in disguise. If so, he 
has descended from poetry to crime with a 
most engaging zest. His first novel is a 
straightforward detective story, with no 
trace of the condescension which too often 
mars the lighter efforts of the grave and 
responsible. It may seem callous to describe 
murder—and double murder—as_light- 
hearted ; but Mr. Nicholas Blake’s enjoy- 
ment of crime and its inconveniences for 
the suspected survivors is so spontaneous 


and so compelling, that we have hardly a 
thought to spare for any inconvenience that 
may be caused to the corpse. 

His murders take place in the somewhat 
unlikely setting of an English preparatory 
school, with masters and boys as spectators, 
suspects, and even victims ; but unlikely as 
these lapses may be to occur in such a scene, 
the scene itself and the individual charac- 
ter sketches—with the exception of the 
sugary portrait of the headmaster’s Holly- 
wood wife—are real and alive enough to 
confirm the rumour, that when Mr. Nicholas 
Blake is not writing, it is his sad business 
to instruct the young. 
LITTLE TALES. By 

WANGER. Secker. 5s. net. 
Herr Feuchtwanger reveals an unexpected 
lightness of touch in these eight tales. They 
are slight in content but more than neatly 
turned. Each throws a light upon a 
personality, real or imagined. Warren 
Hastings’ wife, two Polar explorers, a modern 
Dictator, a faddist, a poet—all are evoked 
with a pleasing economy of words. The 
best of these sketches, a vignette of an 
elderly poet in search of reassurance, is 
informed with a delicious irony. 
MISTRESS OF MISTRESSES. By E. R. 

Eppison. With Decorations by Keita 

HENDERSON. Faber and Faber. tos. 6d. 
Mr. E. R. Eddison’s method of myth-making 
is not unlike that of James Branch Cabel 
but astringency finds no place in his gor- 
geous periods. His style is not for all; in 
it a seventeenth-century magniloquence is 
adulterated with suffusions of modern 
romanticism. The ideal kingdom in which 
Lessingham finds himself lies imaginatively 
between Renaissance Italy and the Spanish 
Main. In allegorizing a dualism of mind, 
Mr. Eddison is either very profound or very 
simple, but in personifying the double 
aspect of the Paphian with all her doves 
and her rosy clouds, he gains emotional 
subtlety and something of that enthusiasm 
which inspired the Baroque painters. The 
total effect is agglomerative. 
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ENBURY HEATH. By STELLA GIBBONS. 

Longmans, Green and Co. 7s. 6d. 
When their father died, the young Gardens, 
who had already inherited his love of beauty, 
of excitement and of drink, were left with 
little money. They were lovable, gay 
creatures, but not very wise, and Miss 
Gibbons, with a quiet wit that is never 
malicious, describes their adventures in a 
cottage by a north London heath, where 
Sophia, more serious than her brothers, 
tries, quite vainly, to bring order into their 
lives. The young people and their inter- 
fering relations are excellently drawn, and 
Miss Gibbons has given us a graceful little 
comedy. 


‘THE ONE-EYED MOON. By MarcueriTE 

STEEN. Victor Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
A mountain village in south Spain is the 
background against which Aurelio, who was 
more of a philosopher than his primitive 
neighbours, struggles with the jealousy of 
his wife, a passionate love for his daughter 
and his mystical experiences. Miss Steen’s 
writing shows a talent for powerful and 
vivid description, but she shapes her plot 
a little mechanically and drifts too easily 
into inconclusive metaphysics and cheap 
melodrama. 


CAPTAIN PATCH. By T. F. Powys. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Powys has added Captain Patch to his 
gallery of eccentrics and re-introduced some 
familiar figures. Most of these twenty-one 
stories are, however, frankly allegorical, 
though Mr. Powys is at his best when his 
thought is the more obliquely introduced. 
He is a distinguished writer and here the 
philosophy that runs through his longer 
works is crystallized with his usual consum- 
mate craftsmanship and animated by his 
macabre imagination. 


MEN NEVER KNOW. By Vicxi Baum. 
Bles. 7s. 6d. net. 
A slick story of a German wife’s affair with 
a passing American told three times over 
from the points of view of the husband, the 
lover and the wife. Readable but disappoint- 
ing from the author of Grand Hotel. 
GRAMMAR OF LOVE. By Ivan Bunin. 
Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 
‘The bulk of these ten tales, written over 
twenty years, seem scarcely Nobel Prize 
winners. There is something too grey, too 
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negative, in their despairful delicacy. The 
characters tend to sigh over life like 
damp-eyed widows over the wreaths of 
yester-year. Fortunately the two best stories, 
stronger and occasionally brutal narratives 
of simple harsh-grained peasant folk, occupy 
nearly half the book. These are not unworthy 
of Bunin’s reputation. The rest are the 
lesser products of a finely accomplished 
writer. 


RIPENESS IS ALL. By Eric LINKLATER. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 
A race in legitimate procreation for the 
prize of a £70,000 legacy is the thread on 
which a rich and gaudy necklace of characters 
and incidents is strung. Only coloured glass 
but none the worse for that. Even the out- 
rageous expedient of expressing a character 
by nothing more subtle than floods of con- 
versation in the jargon of the speaker’s 


trade or hobby is welcome for its shameless- 


ness and plenty. 


HACIENDA. By KaTHERINE ANNE PORTER. 
Harrison of Paris: Simpkin Marshall. 
tos. 6d. 

Miss Porter has a reputation in America but 
is almost unknown here. In this short story 
she exhibits an assured technique put to 
the uses of a lively and powerful sensibility. 
The tale sets against the background of a 
Mexican pulque hacienda a group of Indians 
and Europeans engaged, under Russian 
direction, on a film; an undercurrent of 
melodrama in an Indian family supplies 
the only incident, but enough is said to 
suggest the possibilities of action and 
reaction implicit in the situation. An 
extremely talented example of the slice-of- 
life type of story ; limited edition, pleasing, 
but with the page-numbers_idiotically 
bisecting the title. 


MR. NORRIS CHANGES TRAINS. By 


CHRISTOPHER IsHERWOOD. Hogarth Press. __ 


7s. 6d. 
From the first word to the last, this book is 
alert, intelligent, original and amusing. It 
is successful as a picture of pre-Hitler 


Germany, in a more general way asa study of 


a society moving towards dissolution, as an 
imaginative treatment of sex problems, and 
just as a highly amusing story. A great 
many more things might be said of it, of 
which only one is essential: that anyone 
who omits to read it will miss one of the 
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most entertaining and original English 
novels published this year. 


APPOINTMENT IN SAMARRA. By 

Joun O’Hara. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
Appointment in Samarra, like Mr. Norris 
Changes Trains, is a serious comic book. 
It also is a social document of value (the 
area depicted is a small mining town in 
Pennsylvania, the point of confluence of 
half a dozen racial streams, and there has 
never been such a vivid description of this 
type of rootless, drink-sodden community), 
it also has an ingenious and swiftly moving 
plot, and the ironic intelligence behind the 
writing is similar to Mr. Isherwood’s. 
The narrative method is of considerable 
technical interest. There is an obvious 
debt to Mr. Hemingway, but Mr. O’Hara’s 
writing is more buoyant, more humane, 
and less solemn. 


THE INVERARAY EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF NEIL MUNRO. Black- 
wood. Nine vols. 31s. 6d. 3s. 6d. each vol. 

It is agreeable to find that there is a steady 

enough demand for the works of Neil Munro 

to justify a new edition, for it would be a 

dull world in which far-off things in the 

Homeric setting of the Highlands and islands 

had no charm. The new volumes, pleasantly 

produced in a handy size, should help to 

dispel the careless assumption that Munro 

is either an unsuccessfully sedulous ape 

to Stevenson or a sort of prose Fiona 
_ McCleod. Actually he is a good story-teller 
in love with Gaelic speech and his own 
turbulent ancestry. 


DUSK AT THE GROVE. By Samuer 
Rocers. Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. net. 

_ Mr. Rogers—surely a lady in disguise ?—is 
a talented writer with a rather enervatingly 
sensitive style. For this impressionistic novel 
of American family life, he has received the 
Atlantic {2,000 prize. The introspective 
_ daughter, the athletic sons, the “ under- 
standing’ parents are pleasant if a trifle 
literary and there is a really clever portrait of 
a predatory, neurotic girl. 

PASSIONS SPIN THE PLOT. By Varois 
' Fisuer. Boriswood. 7s. 6d. net. 
Volume two of Mr. Vardis Fisher’s tetralogy 
embraces the college life of Vridar, his hero. 
It is difficult at the present stage to judge this 
gloomy, passionate study of an idealistic 
young man. As yet, Vridar is simply the 
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puritan, shrinking from joy, seeing only 
intellectual dishonesty in his teachers and 
degradation in physical love. But there are 
hints that out of the hatred and terror of 
adolescence, imaginative understanding will 
ultimately be born. 
SPY. By Bernard Newman. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. net. 
An entertaining spy story in the Munchausen 
manner. During his work for the British 
Intelligence Service, the author, so he tells 
us, obtained an appointment with the 
German High Command, saved Mr. Lloyd 
George’s life, undermined the morale of 
Ludendorff and to all intents and purposes, 
won the War. Since Mr. Newman has 
already been unmasked, it is too late to say 
nities Vea Len: 
CHANGE YOUR SKY. By Anna D. 
Wuyte. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 
Scene, a pensione in Florence. Time, the 
springtime. Dramatis persone, the visitors 
(English, for the most part) at the penstone. 
From the ingredients, it is not difficult to 
make a guess at the shape of this story ; and 
the guess is right. But if Miss Whyte’s first 
novel is not strikingly original, it is pleasant 
and graceful and not without promise of 
better things to come. Her next book may 
well be a good book if, instead of fitting 
the characters into a fixed frame, she allows 
them more freedom. She knows how to 
create them. 
I SING OF HONOLULU. By SuirLanp 
Quin. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 
All arts have their conventions which 
demand from the public a certain willingness 
not to be tiresome, a certain suspension of 
brisk common sense. But in her story of 
** modern Hawaii ”—too much story and too 
little Hawaii—Miss Shirland Quin has surely 
overrated our powers of co-operation. So 
many coincidences, so many incidents not 
fully explained, stimulate criticism rather 
than imagination. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

FRIENDLY RELATIONS. A narrative of 
British Ministers and Ambassadors to 
America. 1791-1930. By BECKLES WILSON. 
Lovat Dickson. 15s. net. 

The British Embassy at Washington is not 

the easiest post in the world, but it has been 

occupied by many distinguished men who 

have done their best to preserve official good 
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relations between the two great branches of 
the English-speaking people. Mr. Beckles 
Wilson has had the happy idea of writing a 
history, part biographical and part political, 
of the Embassy and its various occupants. 
The book is very readable, but it should be 
pointed out that while the earlier Ambas- 
sadors are given full-length portraits, the 
more recent occupants suffer from telescopic 
treatment. As the post has become 
increasingly important, the result is a 
double distortion of perspective. 


THE GREAT T JDORS. Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson. ros. 6d. 

The writers, whose essays are collected in 
this book, maintain a remarkably high 
standard. None of the essays is bad, and some 
are valuable contributions to their subjects. 
The merit of the book is shown at its best in 
H. J. Massingham’s essay on John Lyly, 
which is compressed, informative, witty, and 
devastating as an attack on a whole genre 
of literature. People who enjoy taking their 
history in the form of biographical cocktails, 
will be delighted with this book. 


SPRING OF YOUTH. By Li. Wyn 
GriFFITH. Constable. 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Griffith’s remembrance of his boyhood 
in a North Welsh village and town some 
thirty to forty years ago is too good to need 
the bush given it by even so eminent a 
politician as Mr. Lloyd George. The book is 
brief but satisfying in every line—exquisite 
in its pure restraint. Home, school, chapel, 
and the precipitous surrounding mountains 
shape the story, which ends amid the great 
Welsh religious revival of 1904 and 1905. 
Mr. Griffith has already been acclaimed a 
true poet ; this is a true poet’s autobiography. 
GARIBALDI THE MAN AND THE 
NATION. By Pavut FriscHaver. Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson. 18s. 
Garibaldi’s refusal to become a mere 
dictator suggests invidious comparisons 
to-day, but despite his army of red shirts, 
he can scarcely be regarded as the father 
of modern political warfare. This popular 
study is useful as a reminder. But it is too 
closely packed; it lacks co-ordination of 
facts and analysis of motive. 


JOSEPH WOLFF. By H. P. Parmer. 
Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d. 

Just before Wolff’s death in 1862, Blackwood 

called him “ the most notable of wandering 
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Jews,” and the statement is hardly an 
exaggeration. Born a Franconian Jew; by 
persuasion a Roman Catholic; by nature 
an Oriental traveller and missionary; by 
marriage, the son-in-law of the Earl of 
Orford; Wolff spent the last fifteen years 
of his life as Anglican vicar of a Somerset- 
shire parish. Mr. Palmer tells the astonishing 
story with a restraint which, however little 
Wolff himself would have relished it, adds 
greatly to our enjoyment. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER 
SUBJECTS. By A. L. Rows and J. B. 
Harrison. With eight portraits. Allen and 
Unwin. 5s. 

Broadcast talks (four by Dr. Harrison, five 

by Mr. Rowse) with a short additional 

essay on the Elizabethan age. They are 

good, straightforward, expository stuff of a 

fairly simple kind. The subjects are the 

queen herself, Burghley, Sidney, Essex, 

Marlowe, Raleigh, Cardinal Allen, “‘ Some 

Women of the Queen’s Court ”’ and “ Three 


Actors.” As a book the collection is rather 


slight, and would have been more useful 
had studies of nother half-dozen 
personalities been added. 


SAINTS, SINNERS AND BEECHERS. 
By Lyman BgeEcHER Stowe. Nicholson 
and Watson. 12s. 6d. 

The author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin came of a 

large and talented family of reformers 

whose lives, here told by her grandson, 
make a useful study in heredity and afford 

vivid pictures of 

American manners and thought. The first 

Beecher in America sailed from Kent, 

sixteen years after the arrival of the 

Mayflower, and his restlessness in an 

impatient world was still demonstrated by 

the set of Beechers of whom Mrs. Stowe was 
one and Henry Ward Beecher, the orator, 
another. The author writes with a pleasant 
humour and a wealth of anecdote, but is 

a little over-anxious to show that he sees 

his famous kinsfolk without any distortion 

due to filial piety. 

THE CARDINAL’S NIECE: THE 
STORY OF MARIE MANCINI. By 
FairH Compton Mackenzigz. Secker. 
tos. 6d. 

A very readable account of the niece of 

Cardinal Mazarin, who loved and was loved 

by the young Louis XIV but, to the chagrin 
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of both, was forced to marry Prince Colonna. 
She seems to have been the true love of the 
Grand Monarch. After some years of 
marriage she left her husband and wandered 
restlessly about Europe, dying in 1715 at 
the great age of 75. Based on original docu- 
ments this book mentions no authorities. 
Its manner is almost half-way between a 
biography and a novel. 


R. E. LEE. A Biography. By Dovuctas 
SOUTHALL FREEMAN. Vols. III and IV. 
Scribner’s. 15s. per volume. 

The two final volumes of a carefully 

documented life of the famous confederate 

general, a man whose character appeals 
even to those who cannot like his cause. 

The story is taken up in May, 1863, soon 

after the victory of Chancellorsville, and 

is continued to Lee’s death in October, 

1870. These seven years occupy more than 

a thousand pages. Dr. Freeman knows how 

to marshal his facts, and his descriptions 

of scenes, such as the surrender at Appo- 

mattox, are extremely vivid. 


AUTUMN FOLIAGE. By Lieut.-Cot. 

Cyrit P. Fotey. Methuen. 125. 6d. 
Col. Foley, the well-known sportsman, 
gives an entertaining picture of a rich man’s 
life in his memoirs, Autumn Foliage : Eton, 
Cambridge, the Army, travel and sport— 
that sort of thing. But “ that sort of thing ” 
with a difference, for he has been fortunate 
enough to have touched the heights of 
achievement in his own sphere, and fortunate 
indeed to have the ability, so rare, of 
describing his enviable life in such youthful 
prose. 


JOHN BRIGHT AND THE QUAKERS. 
By J. Travis MILs. Two vols. Methuen. 
25s. 

Diffuse and ruminant, an A.B.C. of 

Quakerism, a ‘‘ Who’s Who” of eminent 

Quakers, both male and female, from George 

Fox onwards. Good anecdotes of the 

Tribune are plentiful. “ When a teacher, in 


‘a moment of irritation, threw a Latin 


grammar at his head, John quietly picked up 

the book and handed it back to him, with the 

remark. ‘Thou might want this again.’ ”’ 

THE HISTORY OF THE KING’S 
MESSENGERS. By V. WHEELER- 
Ho.onuan. Grayson. 215. 

Address, vigour and initiative have always 


been the essentials of the ancient corps of 
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King’s Messengers, whose badge is the 
silver greyhound. Captain V. Wheeler- 
Holohan, a King’s Messenger himself, 
relates in his history of the corps the triumphs 
of these virtues by land and sea, over bandits, 
lame horses and bad roads in the past, and 
their equivalents to-day. 


LITERARY 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE. By Geratp BULLETT. Black. 
2s. 6d. 

Mr. Bullett’s little book forms No. 20 in 
the How-and-Why Series, of which he is the 
editor. It opens with a short inquiry into 
the nature of literature ; and, having roused 
the reader by means of several highly dis- 
putable conclusions, Mr. Bullett never lets 
his interest flag for a moment. The task of 
reviewing the history of English literature 
in go pages is not an easy one. Mr. Bullett’ 
has solved the main problem by keeping 
to the mountaintops, with only occasional 
glances at the valleys. There is no 
trace of encumberment in his pages, but 
they will be found, upon examination, to 
contain far more names than they seem to. 

SUNLIGHT ON SHAKESPEARE’S 
SONNETS. By G. W._ PHILLIPs. 
Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

Although Mr. Phillips announces that he has 

here rearranged the sonnet according to the 

principle of “linked rhymes,” his order 
does not follow that established by Bray, and 
he is more concerned with an hypothesis of 
his own. He contends that the purpose of 
the sonnets was to leave an esoteric record 
of Shakespeare’s illegitimate son (Will), 
whom the poet could not acknowledge in 
real life. If, where the word ‘“‘ sun ” occurs 
in the sonnets, ‘‘son’”’ be substituted, the 
mystery of the Young Nobleman is disposed 
of. An ingenious theory, but Mr. Phillips 
supports it only with his own mediocre 
prose interpretations of each sonnet in turn. 

A COMPARISON OF LITERATURES. 
By R. D. Jameson. Kegan Paul. 155. 

Although Professor Jameson reacts from the 

methods of Victorian critics, Herbert 

Spencer would certainly have appreciated 

his scientific attempt to correlate the 

interacting phenomena of European liter- 
ature. In putting into practice the 
interpretative principles advanced by 

Dr. I. A. Richards and his school, Prof. 

28 
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Jameson is handicapped by the lack of a 
common notation. Plunging into the verbal 
turmoil of Charlemagne’s court, he rapidly 
traces the growth of three national literatures. 
His emphasis on the shaping influences of 
languages themselves is needful, but many 
of his ethnic generalizations are purely 
opinions. Indeed, the vigour and wrong- 
headedness of some of these opinions 
indicate the dangers which beset the scientific 
critic of literature. 


THE RIVALS. First Version. Edited from 
the Larpent MS. by RicHarp LITTLE 
Purpy. Oxford University Press. 
Humphrey Milford. 21s. 

Sheridan’s play—‘‘ there is not a doubt of 

its success’—was produced at Covent 

Garden on Tuesday, January 17th, 1775. 

It was withdrawn after one night, the chief 

cause of offence being the part, of Sir 

Lucius O’ Trigger. Eleven days later, it was 

put on again, having been largely rewritten, 

and this version, the familiar one, had 
an immediate and lasting success. The 
original version was sold by John Larpent, 
an Examiner of Plays for the Lord Chamber- 
lain, and is now preserved in the Huntington 

Library, in San Marino, California. Mr. 

Purdy’s volume contains precise histories of 

the play and the MS. and gives also the 

first and the final versions, printed in 
parallel columns. 


FOR THE LOVE OF BOOKS. By Pau 
JorDAN-SmiTH. Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d. 

An engaging reminder that books may be 

collected for their contents by the critic of 

the Los Angeles Times. Mr. Jordan-Smith 
rebukes the snobbish bibliomaniac who 
looks only for collectors’ “‘ points” and 
describes his own literary tastes with some 
ingenuousness and much _ good-humour. 

His criticism includes a refreshingly sensible 

estimate of the Powys family. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PIGEONS AND SPIDERS. By Maurice 

MAEgTERLINCK. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 
Mr. Maeterlinck’s carefully guarded sense of 
mystery has full play in these delightful 
speculations concerning the Argyroneta 
aquatica. It enables him to indulge freely 
in what seems at times the Pathetic Fallacy. 
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His notes on pigeons are little more than a 
jeu d’esprit in which he upsets the moralizing 
of Buffon and depicts the uxoriousness of 
these ‘‘ bourgeois birds.” 


DERBY DAY. By A. Epwarp NeEwrTon. 
Lovat Dickson. 153s. 

Mr. Newton is an American essayist with 
many points of resemblance to our own 
E. V. Lucas. He is fond of London, old 
books, travel, and the conversation of his 
friends, and he can produce an agreeable 
chapter on a surprising variety of themes. 
In his new volume he ranges from Epsom 
gta Vienna to the Bronté sisters. 


ART AND THE LIFE OF ACTION. By 
Max Eastman. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 
A collection of clever essays, mostly about 
Russia. The title essay is an argument 
against the Marxian view of art, admirably 
convincing (if we need convincing). Mr. 
Eastman’s conception of the essential nature 

of art is well expounded. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION: The 
Nineties. By James Thorpe. Faber and 
Faber. 30s. 


The 123 illustrations included in this survey 
are mainly drawn from the popular illus- 
trated weeklies and monthlies of the decade, 
and its scope is defined by saying that the 
Yellow Book and the Savoy have only a very 
minor place in it. The popular magazines are 
Mr. Thorpe’s quarry. This leads to the 
inclusion of several inferior artists. It is 
admirably produced. 


MUSIC 


NATIONAL MUSIC. By R. VaucHan 
WiiuiaMs. Milford. 4s. 6d. 


Nationalism as a fundamental item in 
zsthetic theory will hardly find acceptance 
with southern critics, and in the north, 
where it would not be disputed, only the 
English can maintain it as a purely esthetic — 
issue, free from political considerations. 
Dr. Vaughan Williams gives a forceful 
account of the reasons for his own practice, 
amounting in the end (he hints as much on 


page 117) to an insistence on one’s personal _ 


“return to nature” as man, in order to — 
fulfil oneself as artist. The unanswerable 
truth of that necessity has been nobly proved 
in his own works. 


NEW BOOKS: A 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. By Tom S. Wotton. 
Milford. 7s. 6d. 
- These essays in technical criticism give a 
very fairly complete and acceptable account 
of Berlioz from the musical rather than 
biographical standpoint. Mr. Wotton works 
along the idea that while some minds move 
more freely in fetters, Berlioz’s was of the 
type which must devise its own forms to 
express its personal liberty. He is eminently 
an example of Coleridge’s dictum that the 
original artist must create the taste by which 
he is to be relished. Of his originality there 
is no question, but he has still failed to 
create that public taste. This book should 
prove a much more useful contribution 
towards achieving it than recent, less patient 


attempts. 
POETRY 


THE ART OF LOVE. OVID’S ARS 
AMATORIA. With verse translation by 
B. P. Moore. Blackie. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Moore has given the lie either to one or 

to the other or to both of two general beliefs 

—first, that the Ars Amatoria is a dull book, 

and secondly that any translation must be 

duller than its original. His version is lively, 
witty and elegant, and if there are longeurs, 
these cannot be laid to his charge. The 

Latin version is printed beside the English, 

and all classical allusions are annotated with 

a brevity and demureness that is not the 

least of the book’s attractions. 


STAGES OF PURSUIT. By ALastair 
W. R. Miter. Basil Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 
There is much beauty, much excitement of 
words in Mr. Miller’s little volume of poems. 
He has a magnificent command of language, 
imagery and versification, he has vigour 
and he has discipline. That he is often 
obscure cannot be denied, nor are all the 
poems of equal merit, since, as young poets 
must whose technical facility is a danger, he 
often experiments. But for beautiful 

simplicity see Brother Oran. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND 
TRAVEL 


NORTH-WEST BY NORTH. By Dora 
Birties. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

A well-written narrative of an eight-months 

small-boat voyage from Sydney up the 

Queensland coast to Thursday Island, 

touching New Guinea, and so by way of the 
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Banda and Java Seas to Singapore, the crew 
consisting of two men and three women. 
Hardship and adventure were almost 
inevitably part of the experience. But these 
and the eager, vivid record of the remote 
places they visited, are only part of the story, 
Mrs. Birtles is deeply interested in herself, 
her fellow-voyagers and their mutual 
relations, and the book further justifies 
itself as a psychological study. 


LOAFING ROUND THE GLOBE. 
RICHARD Katz. Hutchinson. 18s. 

This account of a two-years tour round the 
world, va the Mediterranean, the Soudan, 
Arabia, India, the Malay Archipelago, 
Australia, Polynesia, Japan, China and the 
United States, is valuable on account first 
of the author’s singularly acute sense of 
observation, and secondly of his astuteness 
as a traveller. Thus, he appends lists 
of the necessaries for the globe-trotter, 
and does so intelligently ; notes the facilities 
for accommodation in all countries, and 
compares them; and, finally, but most 
satisfactory of all, has that personal tone of 
writing, that intimacy of bearing, most 
necessary to the travel-writer. 


MOVED ON! P. S. Nazarorr. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

The author, mentioned by his publishers 
as a “‘ gifted and accomplished Russian,” 
incurred some time ago the enmity of the 
Soviets by his co-operation with the British. 
He was condemned to death, but escaped, 
and, after being hunted in the wilds of 
Russian Turkestan for two years, succeeded 
in gaining refuge in Kashgar, in Chinese 
Turkestan. Here he lived for four years, 
until the recognition of the Soviet Republics 
by the Chinese exposed him once more to 
his enemies. He then undertook the tremen- 
dous journey over the roof of the world the 
account of which occupies the second, and 
more enthralling part of this book. He 
eventually settled in British India. 


THE SPIRIT OF LONDON. By Paut 

CoHEN-PorTHEIM. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Cohen-Portheim’s feeling for the 
subtleties of London streets is quite remark- 
ably acute and he has caught the Spirit of 
London in his brilliantly chosen photographs, 
but a certain watery inoffensiveness in this 
book is unworthy of the author of England 
the Unknown Isle. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Diaries, or books founded upon diaries, 
figure prominently in the spring lists. 

It appears likely that the second volume 
of Mr. Arthur Bryant’s Life of Pepys 
(entitled Samuel Pepys: the Saviour of the 
Navy) will be issued earlier than had 
been expected by the Cambridge University 
Press—probably in May. This volume is 
based on a mass of fresh material gleaned 
by Mr. Bryant, not only from the two 
recently discovered Magdalene diaries, but 
also from many hitherto unknown references 
in the Navy Records, and other sources. 

Meanwhile, Messrs. George Bell have in 
hand a new edition of the Wheatley Pepys. 

A second series of The Torrington Diaries, 
1789-91, the lively record of various tours on 
horseback and by coach through England and 
Wales by the Hon. John Byng, afterwards 
fifth Viscount Torrington, is announced by 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode for May rst. 

Also on May ist, the same firm will pub- 
lish The Life and Letters of Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Wester Wemyss, by Lady Wester 
Wemyss. The exceedingly frank letters now 
given for the first time make further War 
revelations, particularly with regard to the 
Gallipoli and the Palestine-Mesopotamia 
campaigns. 

Another journal, Thomas Henry Huxley’s, 
was discovered recently among the papers 
left by his son, Leonard Huxley. It has 
now been edited, with a commentary on 
his life and work, by his grandson, Julian 
Huxley, and will be issued in the late spring 
by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 

Questions of ownership still hold up the 
publication by Messrs. Constable of the 
letters of Charles Dickens to his wife. 
These letters, 139 in number, were deposited 
in 1899 in the British Museum by Dickens’ 
daughter, Mrs. Kate Perugini. Only 21 so far 
have ever been seen in print ; incomplete and 
severely edited, they were incorporated by 
Miss Hogarth in her Letters of Charles 
Dickens (1880).The complete correspondence 
will reveal no scandal, but the true facts of 
a hopeless dissimilarity. 

Mr. Montague Summers continues his 
study of the Restoration Theatre with a fur- 
ther panoramic survey of the period 1660- 
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1682, due from Messrs. Kegan Paul in April, 
and to be called The Playhouse of Pepys. The 
works of the new dramatists, the Howards, 
Stapylton, Flecknoe, Davenant and others 
are discussed. 

To the announcement already made of the 
new Lectern Bible planned by the Oxford 
University Press in honour of the Jubilee, 
a word may be added. This magnificent 
folio Bible, intended to take its place in 
worthy succession to the early Bibles of the 
Church, has been designed by Mr. Bruce 
Rogers, one of the most famous of American 
typographers, who was responsible for the 
Hesperides series. He has actually cut 
with his own hand all the type for the 
new Bible, which is to be issued in unbound 
sheets in a limited edition of 200 copies, of 
which 190 are to be for sale. 

Mr. Denis Johnston, practically unknown 
before the success of his Moon in the Yellow 
River, is to have two new plays published by 
Messrs. Cape in the early weeks of May. 
The first, Storm Song, is a comedy-drama of a 
film company making a picture on an Irish 
island ; the second, A Bride for the Unicorn, 
is a burlesque of the heroic-quest theme. 

Some time in April, Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall promise a new book by Dame Ethel 
Smyth, containing two essays in biography 
and autobiography—the biography of her 
friend and fellow-musician, Sir Thomas 
Beecham ; the autobiography, concerned 
with her own days in Egypt before the War 
when she was working on her opera, The 
Boatswain’s Mate. 

Few novels by established authors appear 
in the Spring lists so far. On April r1th, 
Messrs. Cassell are publishing Love in 
Winter, the second volume of Miss Storm 
Jameson’s human comedy, The Mirror in 
Darkness. Messrs. Putnam have fixed for 
the late Spring the publication of Michael 
Sholokhov’s new book, Virgin Soil Upturned. 

Messrs. Gollancz will issue before long 
Miss Dorothy Sayers’ first “ straight ” novel 
Cat 0’ Mary, which will be looked forward 
to a8 an exciting literary event. She has 
adopted the pseudonym of Johanna Leigh, 
to dissociate herself for the time being from 
the name she has made famous by her 
stories of crime. 


